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more convincing evidence 
TALLOFATS superiority could 
desired than the faet that many 
mills prominence have chosen 
the sizing which 


gives them the best results. 
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On Work That Can Be Woven With One Shuttle 


Save 50 to 75 per cent. of the Labor Cost of 
Weaving and Produce Better Goods 


St. Atlanta Georgia DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Corporation 
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An Open Letter on Cotton 
Warp Sizing 


Mr. Cotton Mill Executive: 


An authority on the chemistry of practice and cotton warp sizing 
States: Many cotton manufacturers would be astonished at the amount 
of saving that could be effected in their sizing process if they could 
only be persuaded that positive results could be obtained on a more 


efficient basis, at a very much lower cost, with modern, highly stand- 


ardized commodities. 


Our Textile Laboratory, cognizant of the vital importance of the 
primary treatment of the cotton warp and its relation to the subse- 
quent processes, has, in no small degree, demonstrated the truth of 
the foregoing statement in New England and Southern cotton mills 
during the past decade. 


AMALOL and GLUANTINE are displacing older methods wher- 
ever used and invariably show an appreciable saving from start to 
finish. 


Let us prove to you the ready adaptability of AMALOL and GLU- 
ANTINE in your plant,-and moreover, do not fail to read the inter- 
esting literature that has been recently sent you. * 


We will gladly ship you on approval a barrel of each, and furnish 
correct formula for your individual requirements. 


List of users gladly furnished. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Textile Products Division 262 Pearl Street New York City 
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Manufacturers of the following machines: 


COTTON MACHINERY 


Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Spinning Frames 


Opening 
Conveying 
Distributing 
Picking Spoolers 
Revolving Fiat Cards Twisters 
Sliver Lap Machines Reels 
Ribbon Lap Machines Quillere 
Combing Machines 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
COTTON AND WOOLEN SYSTEMS 
Openers Revolving Fiat Cards 

Pickers Derby Dowblere 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Card Spoolers 
Condensers Twisters 
Special Spinning Frames 


WOOLEN MACHINERY 


Card Feeds Condensers 
Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


WORSTED MACHINERY 


Cone Roving Frames 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 


WHITINSVILLE,MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 


Kuropean Agent: 
American Textile Machinery Corporation 
47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France. 


SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 1 
Point Hardened Lucker-in Wire 


For best results in carding it is essential that 
the teeth of the licker-in be kept sharp. The 
tendency of the annealed wire commonly used 
is to wear quickly. To overcome this we have 
devised a special process whereby we harden 
the points of the wire and leave the base 
pliable so that it can easily be rolled into the 
grooves of the licker-in drum. This type of 
wire’ is used by us exclusively. To insure 
better carding and save money on repairs send 
us your licker-ins to be rewound. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Why a Morse 


Send for INFORMATION 


¥\ Morse Chain Co. 


Cleveland 
Baltimore 


New York 


Silent Chain 


The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


FACTS will Surprise You 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Detroit Atlanta 
Philadelphia Montreal! 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
San Francisco St. Louis 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Address NEAREST Office 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
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How Six People 


Save 1,000 Working Hours 


A South Carolina Textile Mill which 
furnishes employment for 350 families 
was losing 1,000 productive hours a 
week to the family wash-tub. 


The 100 or more women, each : of 
whom took ten hours of each week to 
do the family washing, were usually so 
exhausted on the following day that 
the mill suffered a second loss. 


And the company never knew just 
how many hands it could depend upon 
—it never could rely upon a certain 
number of looms being in operation 
on any certain day or for any certain 
length of time. 

Recently this mill invested a nominal 
amount of its capital in an American 
Mill Village Laundry. 

The plant was placed in charge of a 
washerman and five women helpers— 
negressés who were of no use inthe mill. 

These six laundry operators, benefit- 
ing’ from intensive training from a 
corps of American demonstrators, han- 


dled without difficulty all of the wash- 
ing and ironing for the village. 

And with these six cleansing special- 
ists this company is saving 1,000 valua- 
ble working hours in the mill each 
week. 

Employes have an abundance of 
clean, fresh clothes at a price that 
everyone can afford to pay, and yet, 
so efficient is the operation of this 
American Mill Village Laundry, that 
it is actually earning a dividend of 20 
per cent on the investment. 

‘*Taken all in all,” says the general 
manager, ‘‘it’s far and away the best 
investment we ever made.’ 

It would be an equally excellent in- 
vestment for your mill. The expert 
assistance of our engineering staff is 
yours for the asking, if you wo.ld have 
the lay-off situation analyzed in your 
plant. 

Write us today—:t will nct obligate 
you in the least. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company 


Specialty Department N 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This composite factory group shows the manufacturin 
The American Laundry Machinery Company, the world’s largest 
producer of laundry equipment, and originator of the American 
Mill Village Laundry. ‘The service of this organization is sold 
with every American Mill Village Laundry installation. 
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The Keystone The 
Modern Plant 


is its POWER TRANSMISSION SYSTEM, keying 
together, as it does, your many and varied types of 
machines with the source of power. And the effi- 
ciency of your whole plant depends upon your selec- 
tion of the proper appliances for the positive and 
continuous operation of each machine. 


The Line 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY in- 
cludes not only every article in the line but also 
many types of each article, affording a selection of 
equipment best suited to meet your individual needs. 

Our experienced Engineers will be glad to assist 
you in making your selections whether for a com- 
plete equipment or a single article. 


|, SHAFTING 
| COUPLINGS 
SET COLLARS 
PULLEYS 
HANGERS 


FRICTION 
‘CLUTCHES 


Write For Catalogue 


A Special Line for Cotton Mills 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Chambersburgs, Pa. 
MILTON G. SMITH, Southern Sales Agent 


GREENVILLE, C. 


BASE PLATES 
FLOOR STANDS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
WALL BRACKETS 
ROPE SHEAVES 


BELT 
TIGHTENERS 
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Cotton manufacturers will find the 
following statement of the tariff sit- 
uafion unusually interesting. It was 
prepared by W. D. Adams, secretary 
of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and sent to all mem- 
bers of that organization: 

In response to numerous requests, 
vour secretary has prepared for 
press publication § the following 
statement regarding the tariff situa- 
tion, ifs genesis, the scope of activi- 
ties of your association and its pres- 
ent status, which is sent you for 
your information. It is needless to 
say that your association has exert- 
ed every effort and to the limit of its 
power, has. put forth every energy 
to the end that our industry might 
be adequately represented in the 
hearings in Washington and it is the 
belief of your officers that great 
good has been accomplished—the re- 
sults of which will become increas- 
ingly apparent with the years. 

The statement follows: 

“The tariff hearings having 
been completed by the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, and the actual 
writing of the bill being under way, 
the public interest in the subject is 
again uppermost in the minds of the 
business world. 

“That there is probably no indus- 
trial group in the country today dis- 
playing such interest or taking such 
an active part in tariff discussions in 
Washington as the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, with its 
thousand textile mills and general 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., was 
the statement yesterday of W. D. 
Adams, secretary and treasurer. The 
vital importance of the subject is 
appreciated when it is considered 
that the cost of production of the 
majority of fabrics is greater in 
America than elsewhere owing to its 
high standards of living and other 
determining factors, such as high 
wages, transportation costs, ete. 

“This is particularly true as to the 
finer cotton goods so largely made in 
New England, and the commercial 
yarns in which the South leads: in 
both of these Great Britain and oth- 
er continental countries have always 
enjoyed superior advantages, to say 
nothing of Japan’s coming into the 
world’s markets with its average 
daily wage for adult males of only 
approximately 50 cents per day and 


now 


with lax regulations governing hours 
and conditions of labor. 

“The primary purpose of a protec- 
tive tariff is to equalize the cost of 


production at home and abroad, 
thereby safeguarding fo American 
industry: its home market within 
such reasonable Hhmitations as_ the 
Congress may devise, and to thereby 
maintain the American standard of 
living. Tt is not to be forgotten thal 
approximately 85 per cent of the 
product of American mills is con- 
sumed at home and only about 15 
per cent is exported. America is the 
world’s richest market and one of 
the few primary fields where ability 
to pay is a most vital consideration. 
On the other hand, the opposite con- 
dition obtains in England, where 
only 15 per cent of her output is 
consumed at home and 85 per cent is 
exported. Due consideration to those 
fundamental facts shows how im- 
portant it is that proper steps be 
taken to preserve the American mar- 
ket for the products of American la- 
bor. It ts fallacious to imagine that 
England, reputed to be a free trade 
nation is really such: for the best 
evidence to the contrary is the fact 
that during the -past year England 
collected more in import duties than 
did the United States, under the Un- 
derwood tariff law. Indeed, Great 
Britain garnered in import duty 
$16.50 per capita, aggregating a total 
of $728,000,000, while the United 
States, reputed to be high protec- 
tionist, collected only $3.15 per cap- 
ita, aggregating a total of only. $331,- 
000,000, with over double Great Brit- 
ain’s population. Canada, the greal 
British Commonwealth just north of 
us, collected $19.50 in import duties 
for every man, woman and child 
the Dominion! 
Do Not Desire Tariff Wall. 

“It should not be imagined, how- 
ever, that American manufacturers 
are desirous of ereeting such a high 
tariff wall about the country as to 
completely stop importations, for no 
class of men in the country appreci- 
ates more fully than manufacturers 
the need of a healthy foreign trade, 
both incoming and outgoing. They 
recognize that a substantial export 
business will go far towards stabil- 
izing home production and will also 
provide an outlet for surplus goods 
which might otherwise prove a drag 
on the domestic market. At the same 
time, manufacturers fully realize 
that their greatest market is here at 
home; that 85 per cent of their out- 
put is sold to the domestic trade; 
and, that it would be foolish as well 
as uneconomic to jeopardize it in ex- 
change for a little more foreign busi- 


ness under such conditions as exis! 
today. They are seeking after that 
golden mean’ that will give them a 
proper preference in their home 
market and at the same time permit 
a reasonable and adequate exchange 
of goods in foreign commerce. Such 
a position is one that cannot be con- 
troverted by any fair minded Amer- 
ican Whatever his politics.and eco. 
nomic views may be. 

“When the new Congress took 
charge of the country's affairs last 
fall, one of the first legislative meas- 
ures called up for consideration was 
the reyision of the tarnff. Immedi- 
ately, the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association took prompt! 
steps to safeguard the interests of ils 
members through its tariff commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Stuart W. Cramer 
of this city has been chairman for 
nearly a dozen years. In order to 
make its action more effective, it was 
decided to unite all the textile indus- 
try in the United States to act 
through one single agency and with 


one mouth-piece; the National Coun- 
cil of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers, embrarine both the Northern 


and Southern Associations. of which 
couneil Mr. Cramer is president and 
Mr. Adams secretary, appointed a 
special tariff committee to eco-oper- 
ate with representative organiza- 
tions, such as the Arkwright Club of 
Boston, Cotton Textile Merchants’ 
Association of New York, Cotton 
Yarn Merchants’ Association with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, Mid- 
die States Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hosiery and Underwear 
Associations and others. Mr. Arthur 
H. Lowe of Massachusetts, a former 


president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, was ap- 
pointed general chairman of the 


Consolidated tariff committee, with 
many leading textile manufacturers 
and merchants of the United States 
included in its membership. 

“That committee held numerous 
conferences in New York, Boston, 
and Washington, with experts and 
representatives of different branches 
of the trade and spent the greater 
part of several months in active 
work on the bill. Both Messrs. Cra- 
mer and Lowe were in Washington 
on numerous occasions, appearing 
first before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, discussing 
various classifications and rates. The 
Ways and Means Committee adopted 
as its basic principle the American 
valuation plan of assessing import 


duties, with rates accordingly: this 
was a distinct departure from pre- 
vious practice, import duties having 
alwavs been assessed on foreign val- 
ues inthe past. Briefly, the effect of 
the change was to make the Ameri- 
can Wholesale selling prices for iden- 
fical or comparable commodities the 
assessment for import du- 


basis of 


lies. The bill, known as Bill H. R. 
7456, was passed by the House of 
Representatives on July 21st and 
sent to the Senate on July 22nd, for 
further consideration. The details 


of rates and classifications covering 
all varieties of cotton fabrics and 
varns are too voluminous and intri- 


cate for reproduction here, nor 
would they be clear to the lay mind 
without too lengthy explanation. 
The bill did not give all that was 
asked for, but with the American 
valuation plan included it would 


have afforded a reasonable measure 
of protection in most Of 
course, there were inequalities in if, 
some of which sertously jeopardized 
the merit of the structure as a 
whole, but it was believed that many 
of these irregularities would be iron- 


Cases. 


ed out in the Senate. 

“On December 8th, the Consoli- 
dated Tariff Committee of the tex- 
tile industry appeared before the 


Senate Finance Committee and pre- 


senited its ease with exceptional 


strength, Mr. Cramer discussing the 
varn schedule, former U.S. Senator 


Henry F. Lippitt of Rhode Island the 


cloth schedule, and Mr. Lowe the 
general features of the bill. Mr. Cra- 


mer’s argument was particularly one 
of force and of special interest to 
the South. Briefly stated, he en- 
dorsed the house rates on plain grey 
single varns, but on commercial or 
advanced yarns, he asked that thé 
specific rates be made commensu- 
rate with the ad valorem rates of 
the bill, which he declared accept- 
able provided corresponding changes 
in the ad valorem rates were made 
should there be any modification of 
the American valuation plan on 
which the House rates were based. 
He offered. as a substitute for the 
second paragraph of Section 901 of 
the House bill the following: 
“Cotton yarn, meluding warps, in 
any form, bleached, dyed, colored, 
eombed or pled, of numbers not ex- 
ceeding No. 40, four-tenths of one 
cent per number per pound; exceed- 
ing No. 40 and not exceeding No. 120, 
16 cents per pound and, in addition 
thereto, fifty-five one hundredths of 


| 
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within the cell-walls gives greater 
one cent per number per pound for 
every number in excess of No. 40: 
exceeding No. 120, 60 cents per 
pound: Provided, that none of the 
foregoing, of numbers not exceeding 
No. 100, shall pay less duty than 7 
per centum ad valorem and, in ad- 
dition thereto for each number one- 
fifth of one per centum ad valorem: 
nor of numbers exceeding No, 100, 
less than 27 per centum ad valor- 
em.” 

“This substitute was recommend- 
ed in lieu of the provision in the 
House Bill which left out combed 
varns from the advanced yarn class- 
ification, and which had only given 
a specific rate of one-fourth of one 
cent per pound per number up to 
and including No. 40; exceeding No. 
40 and not exceeding No. 120, 10 
cents per pound and three-tenths of 
one cent per number per pound; ex- 
ceeding No. 120, 34 cents per pound. 
When the Underwood bill was under 
consideration ten years ago Mr. Cra- 
mer contended that advanced yarns 
had never received their due consid- 
eration at the hands of tariff fram- 
ers in Washington and argued that 
euch varns should not be treated, as 
had heretofore been the case, mere- 
ly as steps. in the process of manu- 
facture of cloth; but then alleged 
that they were merchantable com- 
modities and as such were finished 
products to the mills making them 
and should have consideration ac- 
cordingly. Congress adopted his 
views which were incorporated in 
the Underwood bill. He again urged 
the same point of view at this time 
and pointed out that the House had 
acceded to that point of view on the 
ad valorem rates and he now asked 
that the Senate make the specific 
rates to correspond to those ad val- 
orem rates. As for plain single grey 
yarns, Mr. Cramer admitted that 
there’ was no threat of serious for- 
eign competition on them and hence 
he had no argument to offer for a 
change in those rates. 

“Among other matters brought 
out during the hearing was the ex- 
tent of comparatively free house 
rent, cheap coal, electric lights, wa- 
ter and sewerage supplied to mill 
operatives by Southern cotton mills 
and Mr. Cramer was requested by 
the Senate Finance Committee to 
submit full data from his own mill 
at Cramerton, N. €., concerning the 
effect of the same on wages. It was 
desired to know how much allow- 
ance should be made for those items 
in comparing Southern cotton mill 
with those elsewhere. Mr. 
Cramer was also requested to sub- 
mit full data as to hours of labor; 
wages paid to men, women and chil- 
dren and pre-war comparisons with 
the same. This is a matter of vast 
importance to the Southern cotton 
manufacturing industry and will no 
doubt be the subject of a special re- 
port at the next annual convention 
in Washington, D. C., in May, by Mr. 
Cramer. 

“Senator Lippitt asked for various 
advances on fine fabrics, mostly 
Northern made, but they were s80 
numerous and technical that space 
does not admit of their enumeration 
or explanation. 

“The representatives of the indus- 
try were given a most courteous 
hearing by Senator Boies , Penrose, 
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chairman, and the other members of 
the Senate Finance Committee, in- 
cluding the ranking . Democratic 
member, Senator F. M. Simmons of 
North Carolina, who took a leading 
part in the discussion as to com- 
parative foreign and domestic con- 
ditions of manufacture. It is ex- 
pected that the Senate bill will be 
drafted by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and ready for submission to 
the Senate at an early date, but it 
will probably be early Spring before 
the bill is passed by the Senate and 
agreed upon in conference by rep- 
resentatives from the House Ways 
and Means Committee and the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Until the 
bill is completed and signed by the 
President, the emergency tariff bill 
passed last spring will remain in ef- 
fect, having recently been extended 
by legislative enactment for that 
purpose.” 

Chemical Properties of Cotton. 

By C. E. Mead, in “Builders.” 

Of the three different groups into 
which the properties of raw cotton 
may be divided—physical, electrical, 
and chemical—that which has re- 
ceived the least attention from the 
spinner’s point of view is the chemi- 
eal. The reason for this seems to be 
that the physical properties of the 
fibre have always been so important 
in the spinning industry that usual- 
ly the manufacturers have not both- 
ered with chemical research, but 
have left that entirely to the bleach- 
ers, dyers, and finishers. Thus, al- 
though various writers and investi- 
gators, as well as mill men, have now 
and then advanced theories, when 
the fibre has actually been analyzed 
chemically, questions have seldom 
been asked about possible relations 
between chemical properties and 
spinning qualities. 

Analyses of the cotton fibre which 
have been made by various scien- 
tists from time to time disclose that 
in general cotton is made up of the 
following chemical properties: 


Nitrogen-free extract ....... 5.79 


These figures are taken from Bul- 
letin 33 of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and represent the aver- 
age of a number of tests. They may 
vary somewhat with different cot- 
fons. 

Of the above-mentioned properties 
the amounts of water and of fat, 
wax and oils contained in the fibre 
seem to have the most to do with 
its spinning qualities. The wax and 
oily matter is present chiefly on the 
surface of the elongated cell which 
constitutes the fibre, acting as a 
kind of protection. Some of it is 
also contained within the cell-walls. 
Apparently it is the presence of this 
waxy substance, coating the fibre, 
that makes it essential to maintain 
a high temperature in spinning 
rooms, especially when spinning fine 
yarns. As the temperature falls the 
wax is likely to become stiff, and 
prevents the proper drawing out of 
the fibre during the spinning proc- 
ess. 

It is also thought that the oil 
elasticity to the fibre and makes it 


pliable and less likely to break. 

Another effect of the presence of 
wax and oil in the raw cotton is said 
'o be the necessity for conditioning 
the varn after it is spun, allowing 
the oil and wax to become stiff and 
dry after the high temperature of 
the spinning room. 

While the mere presence of the 
wax coating on the fibre is a factor 
that must be considered in the man- 
ufacturing process, its amount ap- 
parently exercises a direct influence 
on the strength of the yarn into 
which the fibres are spun. Our ex- 
periments show that the strength of 
the yarn is increased 15 to 20 per 
cent by the removal of the wax, the 
varns being brought to the same 
eondition of moisture before testing. 
Removal of the wax should increase 
the binding action between the fi- 


bres, creating more friction and 
making the yarn more homogene- 
ous. 


On the other hand, we would in 
all probability expect yarn to wear 
longer with the wax, as the waxy 
coating serves to keep excessive 
moisture from getting the fibre and 
causing deterioration. 

Analysis has shown that American 
cotton contains about 84 per cent of 
fatty matters, whereas East Indian 
contains only 33.7 per cent (Mat- 
thews: Textile Fibres). It seems 
probable that Eeyptian cotton, along 
with its peculiar coloring matter, 
contains a still higher percentage of 
wax and oil. The amount of oil in 
the fibre also varies considerably 
with the season of growth, but this 
variation is not so great as that aris- 
ing from radical differences in spe- 
cies. As the chemical changes in 
the fibre are the means employed in 
building up’ the cell-walls it is easy 
to see that if they are not accom- 
plished the mechanical qualities suf- 
fer, and the fibre gives poorer re- 
sults in spinning. 

Our experiments indicate’ that 
there is relation between the 
amount of wax and the percentage 
of short fibre in any cotton, and it is 
probably for this reason that many 
of the theories of the action of wax 
have been offered, as the amounts 
of wax were more generally known 
before short fibre percentages. 

The hygroscopic quality of the 
fibre is of great commercial impor- 
tance. Under normal conditions 
cotton will contain from 5 to 8 per 
cent of hygroscopic moisture, al- 
though in a very moist atmosphere 
{his may be increased. Thus, it is 
less hygroscopic than either woo! or 
silk. Besides being of commercial 
importance this factor has an ex- 
tremely important effect on spin- 
ning, as the physical condition § of 
eotton is largely influenced by hy- 


‘groscopic moisture. 


Of the other chemical properties 
found in raw cotton, that which af- 
fects the spinning most is the ash, 
or mineral matters. When more 
than 1 per cent, the excess of ash 
may be considered as mechanically 
attached sand and dust. The true 
ash consists principally of carbo- 
nates. phosphates, chlorides, and 
sulphides. Unless very excessive in 
amount it does not appear to be very 
important as far as the spinner is 
concerned. 

Chemical research seems certain 
to play a more important part in 
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the cotton industry of the future. 
It was long ago found of the great- 
est valine jn connection with bleach- 
ine, dyeing, and finishing, and it has 
been utilized. more recently in con- 
nection with the development of 
high explosives. It is not at all un- 
likely that in the future it may be- 
come to the grower an essential aid 
in developing new and improved va- 
rieties, and for the spinner a valua- 
ble means of determining the qual- 
ity of the cotton which he is buy- 
ing. At present it is undeveloped 
and unknown, but it seems to offer 
possibilities of increased value in 
the future. 


Japanese Visitors in Southern Mills. 


Relative to the visits of Japanese 
cotton manufacturers to the mills in 
this country, President L. D. Tyson, 
of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, is sending out the 
following letter: 

“A number of members of the as- 
sociation have brought to my official 
notice the fact that during the past 
few months the South has been 
overrun with Japanese visitors de- 
sirious of going through Southern 
eotton mills. 

“It is a well known fact that Ja- 
pan is now increasing its spindleage 
at, a rapid rate, probablwv faster than 
any other country. The Japanese 
bid fair to speedily become our 
strongest competitors, with their 50 
cents per day for adult labor and 
other conditions with which we 
could not possibly compete. The 
Japanese individual is. probably the 
best imitator on earth and he needs 
only to see our mills to be able to 
copy them with the assistance of the 
American machine shops, who are 
endeavoring to sell. him machinery 
and who have in their office files all 
the specifications and other engi- 
neering data relating to the machin- 
ery and equipment of our mills. In 
fact, most of the Japanese visitors 
are personally conducted through 
the South (and through our mills) 
by the agents of the American ma- 
chine shops. 

“While most of us are not only 
willing but anxious to accommodate 
our friends in the machinery busi- 
ness, it is too - much to expect us to 
have the same interest as the ma- 
chine shops in establishing Japanese 
competition in the world’s cotton 
goods market. 

“Without presuming, therefore, to 
dictate to the owners of the South- 
ern cotton mills, I deem it my duty 
to call attention to this state of af- 
fairs and to suggest that Southern 
cotton mill owners give serious 
thought to the matter of throwing 
their mills wide open to such visi- 
tors. . It is necessary, in this con- 
nection, only to quote the comment 
of one distinguished Japanese visitor 
in which he recently expressed his 
appreciation of the courtesy extend- 
ed to him by the management of the 
Southern cotton mills which he vis- 
ited, expressing his grateful appre- 
ciation of the very complete infor- 
mation they so kindly gave him, in 
contradistinction to the closeness of 
the New England mill managers 


whom he said rendered it well-nigh 
impossible for him and his country- 
men to gain either access to or in- 
formation relating to their mills.” 
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Of interest to Dyers and the Color Using Industries in General 
Prepared by the National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


COLORS FOR SPRING = WHAT QUALITY DO YOU 


The “National’’ Announces Xen] DESIRE MOST IN DYESTUFFS? 


“\0 


Issue of Dyer’s Formulas 


FOR 1922 SPRING SEASON | i 
Uniformity, Shipment by Shipment? 

Dyers of silk, cotton and wool | 
will find of practical value | 
our booklet of Dyer’s Formulas| 
that has just come from the press. | V W f 
The recipes have been prepared by | ery ell, H ere | t | S. 
“National” research colorists for 
metenene the shades in the 1922) 
Spring Season Shade Card, issued | 


by The Textile Color Card Associa-| The ‘‘National’s’’ method of standardizing 
It is the aim of the “National” | every step in the manufacture of dyes, com- 
to exercise such care in. the choice | mencing with the initial raw material, check- 
of the dyes recommended as to d hec of 
Sure to dv ers followi ing recommen- ing and cross-checking unaer t e contro - a 
dations made, the highest degree trained inspection service, insures that the final 
cf favorable results. product shall always be of a scientifically fixed 
quality. 
STOCKS AT ‘is essential that every delivery 
shall be made up to the Company’s 
CHARLOTTE | well-known standard. 
law Convenience of Product samples, together with 


Southern Cotton Mills. practical dyeings accompanied by 
full working details, will be sup- 


Prompt delivery is One reason) pjied to all inquirers upon request. 
for the popularity among Southern | 
cotton mills of | 

National Indigo NAC 20% Paste : : 


National Sulfur Black BG Extra Conc. | 
Formulas are given for the use’ National Erie Black GXOO | se 
of “National” Dyes in reproducing ‘National Sulfindone B | National Aniline 
3] Ample stocks of the above and of the 
National line of dyes for cotton & Chemical Company Ine. 
! . ee are carried at our Charlotte, N. C., ware- 
ors and the five shades carried over} house in the heart of the Cotton Mill. seats sii 
from last season, as well as formu-) district. | 21 Burling Slip, New York City 
las for the fourteen special woolen | | 
colors. | BLACK | Boston 113 High St. 
The matching of shades on any | Charlotte. . . 236 W. First St. 
material, co-operative effort in’ Is One of the Spring | Chicago . 111 W. Washington St. 
solving problems, and the supply- Fashion Colors | Hartford . . 209 State St. 
ing of special technical data on the | Montreal. . . 8 Place Youville 
application of dye-stuffs, are im-| In no instance is the method of Philadelphia . . 653 N. Broad St. 
portant features of “National” Ser- standardization used by the Na- Providence 28 N. Main St. 
vice. | tional Aniline & Chemical Co.., Inc., | San Francisco . 120 Second St. 
This group of Dyer’s Formulas, more fully demonstrated than in Toronto . 14 Front St., East 
serves a practical purpose and) the production of | - 
meets a present need. If youhave| woational Erie Black GXOO | Ge Os 


not already received a copy, write | 
to our nearest branch office, which Next to indigo this is one of.the 
l! 5e glad to supply you. most widely used dyestuffs and it 


| 
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| 
| | 
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In all industrial centers few sub- 
jects are of greater importance to 
commercial men than the upkeep 
and maintenance of all descriptions 
of machinery, for upon. the 
nomic value. and efficiency of the 
methods adopted to this end de- 
pends, to a large extent, the profit 
and loss of production. The employ- 
ment of a proper system of recondi- 
tioning—as distinct from the hap- 
hazard methods of scrapping and re- 
placement too often practiced—tlit- 
erally means the saving of thou- 
sands of pounds in conjunction with 
an enormous saving of working 


hours. 
Strangely enough, many unques- 
tionably capable business men, in 


all trades, do not give the vital ques- 
tion of repairs, the consideration it 
merits: and the neglect is inevitably 
reflected in balance sheets and divi- 
dends—simply because waste and 
failure to stop financial leakage is 
the antithesis of prosperity. 

Let us take for example the tex- 
tile industry. Here we have a trade 
in whrch machinery is more exten- 
sively used than in almost any oth- 
er, and much of it is exceedingly 
costly; and vet in a large number of 
cases—happily less than formerly 
breakdowns are made good by the 
purchase of an entirely new unit, or, 
af best, the replacement of a new 
member or component. 

This procedure, we contend, can- 
not be too strongly condemned since, 
in 98 per cent of cases of breakdown 
or failure through wear and tear, 
the original fabric can be treated in 
such a manner as shall restore it to 
vutt efficiency. There is practical! 
no device fabricated of cast-iron» 
wrought-iron, cast-steel, alloy ster:, 
aluminum, gun-metal or bronze, 
which. whatever its condition, can- 
not be reconstructed In every re- 
spect equal to new by the applhea- 
tion of the only sound and reliable 
process of metallic and mechanical 
recreation—scientific welding. 

That unsatisfactory, 
and antique methods are still em- 
ploved in the reconditioning of ma- 
chinery is due, we think, to the fact 
that manv busy business men have 
neither time nor opportunity 15 


expensive, 


study the latest developments 01 
scientific discovery and research, 
and. from this point of view, our 


task is not a difficull one; explana- 
tion is the first step towards adop- 
tion. and we have invariably found 
that converts are numerous In pro- 
portion as exposition is broadcast. 
Without further apology, there- 
fore, let us get to grips with our sub- 
ject. The advantages of scientific 
welding are rapidity in operation, 
economy in cost, permanence in. ef- 
fect, and 100 per cent efficiency. To 
this must be added its adaptability 
to all industrial metals, mechanical 
devices, or components—small or 
large. In contradistinetion to repair 


by replacement welding holds spe- 
cial advantages; principal among 


which we must place its scope. I 
is not at all local in its effect—that 
is to say, if does not merely remedy 
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a fractured or damaged member 
which has given out, but can be em- 
ploved fo unite fractured portions or 
build up metallic deficiencies in any 
part of the machine. This, obvious- 
lv, means complete reconstruction. 
and is a quality not possessed by any 
other process, 

No machine, therefore, unless it is 
entirely obsolete, need be scrapped 
or sold second-hand nowadays, sim- 
ply because a process already exists 
whereby all mechanical devices can 
be rapidly and economically restor- 
ed to their original efficiency—if en- 
trusted to operators possessed of the 
requisite knowledge and skill. 

Now, this brings us to a point of 
supreme importance, upon which. it 
is impossible to place too great em- 
phasis: Complete restoration is a 
sheer impossibility unless the work 
is under the immediate control of 
an expert metallurgist, who has 
made a special study of the normal 
and abnormal behavior of metals 
under high temperature treatment: 
further, he must have at his dis- 
posal not merely qualified and ex- 
perienced operators—each his 
way a specialist in one of the half 
dozen processes commonly employ- 
ed—but workshops and laboratories 
replete with every modern requisite. 

Welding is certainly not “any- 
body's job.” and it cannot be profil- 
ably emploved by men whose knowl- 
and methods are alike re- 
stricted. 

Volumes might be written to indi- 
cate the problems and difficulties by 
which, at every turn, the welder is 
confronted; but in a short article we 
“ust content ourselves by showing 
what can be done, given the neces- 
sary operative skill and equipment. 

The following list, dealing chiefly 
with textile machinery, though in- 
complete, may serve to indicate the 
of welding in this direction, 
though it must not be assumed that 
equally good results are unobtain- 
able in the repair of all types of ma- 
chinery used in all trades. A bro- 
ken bacon-cutter or a disabled fifty- 
ton crane are both well within the 
scientific welder’s province, 


edge 


scope 


Routine repairs include: All pow- 
er and driving machinery, boilers, 
furnaces, mechanical stokers, con- 
vevors, lifts, fans (all kinds), bun- 
dling presses, winders (all desecrip- 
tions), linen, cotton. and calico 
looms, plaiting machines, breaking- 
up machines, waste machines, sizing, 
drving, and washing machines, strip- 
pers, slitting and rewinding ma- 
chines, hacklers, tow-spreaders. reel- 
ers, doublers, spooling machines, 


rollers, secutchers, warping ma- 
chines, prmnting and dveing ma- 
chines, cloth presses, carding ma- 
chines, openers, balers, gassing 


frames, ete., and every deseription 
of inter-departmental or road trans- 
port, garage, workshop or engine 
room tools, accessories, or equip- 
ment. 

Now in making broad and unquali- 
fied claims on behalf of the repair 
and maintenance of machinery by 
scientific welding. one has to he pre- 


pared to rebut adverse criticism. and 
substantiate every statement 
made; this, al times, is not an easy 
matter because a large number of 
reconstructions are undertaken by 
wholly unqualified operators, and 
are in consequence worse than use- 
That, in reality, has been the 
great difficulty by which the weld- 
ing specialist is continually con- 
front; he has got to show that weld- 
ing of itself in an infallible system 
of mechanical restoration, and that 
all failures are due to the bungling 
of incompetents, 

Most reputable firms, therefore, 
have adopted the guarantee policy 
as proof of efficiency. This, of 
course, precludes all possibility of 
debate—if an article is accepted for 
repair an unsatisfactory result 
means the return of the money. 

But quite apart from this, innum- 
erable cases could be cited to prove 
conclusively that scientific welding 
not only restores the device or ma- 
chine to full serviee, but that the 
reeonditioning 1s effeeted at from 
fiftv to seventy-five per cent of the 
cost of replacement; indeed, there 
are imstances in which as much as 
ninety per cent has been saved 
through the employment of this 
mechanical re- 


less. 


unique method of 
habilitation. 
In this connection we can, per- 


haps, make our meaning more clear 
by analogy. No one regards the 
practice of medicine, or law, or den- 
tistry, or engineering as unsound be- 
cause certain exponents are incapa- 
ble or deficient im skill. Similarly 
with welding: the science is not in- 
validated because incompetent craft- 
men work havoc with valuable ma- 
chinery. A thousand proofs could 
be adduced to prove that scientific 
welding, in the hands of capable 
craftsmen, has been instrumental in 
saving literally millions of pounds 
in the reconditioning of all types of 
mechanical devices in all parts of 
the world. 

Welding as a method of efficient 
restoration is not on its trial—that 
stage has long since been passed. 
The only question is the competence 
of those who claim proficiency. The 
United States of America were fully 
cognizant of this when, recently, 
they maugurated the Bureau of 
Standards (welding). They realized 
that if welding was to come into its 
own incapable craftsmen must be 
excluded, and to this end they drew 
up a series of rigorous tests calcu- 
lated to preserve the high standard 
of efficiency attainable only by op- 
erators whose credentials are be- 
yond question. In this they have 
done an immense service to the 
progress and practice of welding. 

Admittedly there is no great diffi- 
cully in uniting two pieces of metal 
by fusion; but it is immensely im- 
portant that machinery users or 
owners should realize that mere 
junction—even though externally 
sound—is not necessarily scientifie 
welding. 

The weld that is made by anybody 
mav last a week. a month, or a year, 
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but the weld that is executed by a 
specialist is permanent. 

Those who study efficiency and 
economy in the upkeep of mechani- 
cal devices cannot fail to appreciate 
the value of scientific welding, but, 
before they proceed very far, let 
them satisfy themselves that proper 
emphasis is given to the first word. 
—From The Journal of Commerce, 
Oldham, Eng. 


Review of U. S. Foreign Trade in 
1921. 


Foreign trade figures of the Unit- 
ed States in the calendar year 1921 
show a heavy reduction in their 
stated value of the merchandise en- 
tering and leaving the country. In 
no single year in the history of our 
foreign trade, says the Trade Record 
of the National City Bank of New 
York, have the official figures shown 
such a percentage of reduction. The 
total foreign trade of the country, 
imports and exports combined, stood 
at 13% billion dollars in the calen- 
dar vear 1920, the highest.total ever 
reached, and eleven months figures 
ending with November, 1921, justify 
the assertion that the total for the 
full year just ending will not exceed 
$7,000,000,000, and will probably fall 
a little below that total as against 
13% billion dollars one vear earlier. 

This fall off in the values of the 
foreign trade in 1921, when compar- 
ed with 1920, extends to every great 
group of articles, both in tmports 
and exports. Raw manufacturing 
material imported shows a fall off 
of about 53 per cent in total values; 
foodstuffs 63 per cent, and manufac- 
tures 43 per cent, these figures being 
of course in very round terms, the 
smaller reduction in manufactures 
being due to the fact that importers 
are bringing in large quantities of 
manufactures in anticipation of a 
higher tariff. 
manufacturing material shows a fall 
of 48 per cent, foodstuffs 33 per cent, 
and manufactures 51 per cent, these 
figures as to exports being also nec- 
essarily in very round terms. 

Considering the trade of the coun- 
try with the grand divisions, imports 
from Europe show a fall of 38 per 
cent, from North America 54 per 
cent, from South America 64 per 
cent, and from Asia and Oceania 58 
per cent. Exports to Europe show 
a decline of 45 per cent, to North 
America 40 per cent, to South Amer- 
ica 56 per cent, and to Asia and 
Oceania 39 per cent. 

The general causes of this tremen- 
dous decline in the value of every 
group of articles imported or ex- 
ported and also a reduction in the 
trade with every grand division of 
the world, lie primarily, says the 
bank's statement, in the fact that 
the prices per unit of quantity are 
in most of the important articles less 
than half those of a year ago and 
that in many instances a given quan- 
lity of merchandise now being im- 
ported is valued at less than half 


that at the same date last year. 


On the export side,’ 
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New Years Greetings 
To Our Many Friends 


In this New Year our aim will be to merit the confidence 
of a still larger number of friends 


THE BROWN-ST.ONGE CO 


ADJUSTABLE / 
| 
GRIDS 


No Cotton Wasted 


in Picker Room 


No Broken Motes 


This device increases 


cleaning in the picker 
room, regardless of 
what you are now 


Less Work for 
equipped with. the Cards 
More Motes Extracted Gpecks 

Reduces Fly and 
Cleaner Laps for Cards Sweeping 


This Device Will Pay for Itself in Less than One Year | 
in Any Mill 


Try Our 


Several Thousand Sets in Use: 


Established 1904 


The BROWN-ST. ONGE Company 


Mfers. and Selling Agents COTTON MILL SPECIALTIES Machine Specialties 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Patented Friction Hub Patented Economy Starter 
For Pickers For Pickers 
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Practical Plan For 


Actual Cotton Now Held 


Many planters, merchants, warehousemen and bankers are now carrying 
actual cotton in varying amounts. Doubtless many of them still owe for those 
things entering into the cost of production—fertilizer, implements, ete. For 
these reasons they can use some money advantageously. 


The following suggestion, if followed, will enable these people to finance 
themselves in both a safe and legitimate manner, and without assuming 
the risk of having the price of cotton go to much higher levels after having 
sold the ACTUAL. To illustrate this suggestion with a ten-bale lot:— 


Through selling ten bales at 19 cents per pound the seller would receive 
$95.00 per bale, or a total of $950.00 for the ten bales. He should then buy ten 
bales of FUTURES on a margin of $10.00 per bale. This would require a 
margin deposit of only $100.00, and would leave him with a net balance in hand 
of $850.00, with which to meet his immediate financial requirements. 


By doing this the seller would still be carrying 10 bales and would be pro- 
tected against any further sudden rise in the price. Should the market not 
advance as anticipated the loss would be limited to the margin deposit of 
$100.00, while the $850.00 balanee would be in actual use. In addition to these 
advantages the seller would be relieved of a dead monthly cost of about $1.25 
per bale for storage, insurance, etc. 


Weekly Market Letters Mailed Free Upon Request, References Cheer- 


~ fully Furnished, While All Inquiries Will Be Promptly and Courteously Ans- 


wered. 


All the members below are members in good stnading of the 
American Cotton & Grain Exchange, and of the American Cotton & 
Grain Exchange Clearing Association, Inc. 


Oliver & Houghton A. T. Jennings & Co. E. L. McGuigan & Co. Eblin & Company 
59-61 Pearl St. 88 Broad Street 24 Stone Street 33-35-37 S. William St. 
New York New York New York New York 
Rose & Son Raymond Palmer & Co. 
24 Stone Street 81 Broad Street 
New York New York 


(These firms are members of The American Cotton & Grain Exchange Clearing 
Association, Inc. ) 
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Jacquard Weaving. 

Jacquard weaving has been exten- 
sively introduced in Southern mills 
during recent years and consider- 
eble fabric of intricate design and 
fine texture has been produced. The 
shedding mechanism of the jacquard 
machine proper may be divided into 
two general parts. First, the mech- 
anism for producing one repeal of 
the woven design as arranged in the 
stamped cards and on the design pa- 
per; and, second, the harness which 
repeats the effect produced by the 
action of the cylinder and the up- 
right wires from one selvedge of the 
febric to the other. In the jacquard 
loom we have perforated cards for 
producing the woven pattern in- 
stead of cams and harness chains as 
in the common loom. Owing to this 


fact, the jacquard machine is capa- 
ble of weaving numerous warp 
threads intended for complicated 


patterns that would be too cumber- 
some to produce with harnesses and 
pattern chains. The jacquard ma- 
chine offers an opportunity for rais- 
ing and depressing the individual 
warp threads, separately as required 
in the most elaborate of designs, by 
means of hooks and leashes. 

A considerable range of jacquard 
looms are in service in Southern cot- 
ton mills at the present time. They 
may be seen arranged for as few as 
200 hooks and as many as 900 hooks, 
according to the class of textures in 
process of manufacture. Regardless 
of the capacity of the jacquard ma- 
chine. the mechanism may be divid- 
ed into the following: The frame 
which supports the mechanism and 
which ean be attached to the loom 
proper. The perforated board 
through which the neck-cords are 
drawn. 

The hooks for raising the warp 
threads. consisting of wires about 
{17 inches long with a crook at each 
end. The needles which control the 
positions of the hooks in the crea- 
{ion of the woven pattern. The 
springs and the spring frame for 
pressing the needles into position at 
the proper time. The perforated 
board through which the neck-cords 
pass. The plunger for guilding the 
griffe bar. The eatches for turning 
the evlinder which carries the pat- 
tern cards and the griffe bar for 
working the hooks. 

A general view of the jacquard 
machine is given in Figure 1. The 
hooks are designated A. The griffe 
bar is shown in section marked B. 
The hooks are supported im the re- 
quired positions by the little loops 
of the needles C through which the 
hooks pass as can be seen in the 
drawing. The needles are arranged 
in order in the needle board D and 
are supported in bearings. The part 
of the needles in the needle board 
is termed the head. Each needle is 
provided with a spring, with suffi- 
cient longitudinal motion to allow 
the free movement of the needle 
when operated by the pattern card: 
Holes are punched in the pattern 
cards for all warp threads of the 
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Loom Fixer to Overseer 
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pattern to be raised in the shed for 
the passage of the shuttle. The ac- 


tion Of the springs at the rear of 


each of the needles pushes. the 
points of the needles into the holes 
of the cards. The needles are ar- 
ranged in tiers, so when the griffe 
bar is down, the top crooks of the 


hooks are in position to be manipu- 
lated. Needles for which holes are 
punched in the pattern cards will 
penetrate the pattern card cylinder, 
the connecting hooks will remain in 
position over the egriffe bars to 
which they belong, and when the 
griffe is lifted by the action of the 


Code—Shepperson’s 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 
EDWARD L. PATTON & COMPANY 


81 Broad Street, NEW YORK 


3536 
Tel. BROAD {3749 
3537 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 
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loom making the pick these hooks 
will be elevated carrying with them 
the needles and warp threads to 
which they are united. 

But the needles for which no holes 
were punched in the pattern cards 
will be moved back by the action of 
the cylinder carrying the cards so 
that they will not come into contact 
with the griffe mars and when the 
latter raise the needles will remain 
fixed. 


The lower portion of the drawing 
shows the arrangement of the tie- 
up. The neck cords are marked H 
and are shown connecting to the 
lower parts of the hooks. The comb- 
er board is designated G, the hed- 
dies F and the weights E. The num- 
ber of hooks and the harness cords 
are, of course, determined by the 
character of the pattern in process 


of weaving. Fach cord passes 
through a separate hole in the 
comber board and the number of 


holes corresponds with the number 
of hooks, The harness cords proper 
consist of not only the eyes or mails 
through which the warp threads are 
drawn, but of the lingoes or weights 
which are regulated to properly de- 
press the warp threads when releas- 
ed by the action of the mechanism 
above. The drawing gives a part of 
one repeat of a pattern and is suffi- 
cient to illustrate the general plan 
used for making as many repeats as 
necessary for the creation of the 
design. In the regular weaving of 
the jacquard patterns, the entire 
harness system. is liable to be cross- 
ed a number of times in order to get 
the weave required. The compli- 
cated arrangement is often simpli- 
fled in fixing the jacquard with the 
long sides of the neck-board parallel 
with the equal sides of the comber- 
board. 

Sometimes, in order to simplify 
matters, the double-shedding plan is 
adopted, consisting of using two 
griffe-bars, so arranged that when 
one rises the other depresses. Then 
instead of the bottom hooks resting 
on the neck-board they rest on the 
lower griffe-bar. Then when the 
shed is being formed, this griffe-bar 
falls, allowing the hooks which 
have not been engaged by the. bars 
to depress. 

The warp is levelled when the up- 
per griffe-bar lowers the hooks, 
while the lower griffe-bar raises the 
hooks resting thereon. 

The various types of tie-ups on 
the jacquard machine afford an un- 
limited scope for pattern production 
in practically all classes of curtains, 
damasks, and table cloths. A design 
which would be limited in scope in 
the common system of weaving may 
be woven with patterns composed of 
several hundreds of ends in the jac- 
quard machine. If the harness is 


tied up on the pointed draft system, 
patterns of the diamond or angular 
form, which call for many changes, 
can be woven with nearly a thou- 
sand threads before there need be a 
repetition of the design. 
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Christmas at Selma Mfg. Co. 


force. One of the 
4 The Christmas festivities at the 


Selma Manufacturing Company, Sel- seers presented M1 


> | ma, Ala.. were unusually elaborate wife with a handsome silver meat Davison, of the First Baptist church, 
ami enjoyable this year. The first platter, suitably inscribed. and Dr. Jos. Dunlingson, of the Pres- 
event took place at the home of Su- The Christmas tree for the mill byterian clrurch, assisted in the ex- 


perintendent Ernest Nelson and Mrs. 
Nelson, this being a turkey dinner ‘in 
honor of the and office 


all of them. 


overseers rium, which was fil 
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children was a happy occasion for 
It was held in audito- 
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features was the and their parents. 


The over- of fruit for each. 


ercises. 


led with children 


Bonded for 
20 and 10 Years 


When you’re deciding on a roof for your 
mill or factory, you’re almost sure to ask 
this question: “Which roof will last long- 
est with the least trouble and expense for 
upkeep ?” 

The more experience your architect has 
had in roofing matters, the more surely 
will he answer: The Barrett Specification 
Roof. For in every section of the coun- 
try there are roofs of this type that have 
been in service for thirty, forty or more 
years, and are still in good condition. 

Despite proved durability and freedom 
from maintenance expense, Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs are moderate in first cost. 
And they provide a degree of fire protec- 
tion not exceeded by any other kind of 
built-up roof. 

It is only natural, therefore, that Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs are the choice of 
architects and construction engineers the 
country over, and that today they cover a 
majority of all the permanent flat-roofed 
buildings in America. 

Among the important cotton mills of 
North Carolina upon which Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs have recently been laid, are 
two plants of the Erwin Cotton Mills’‘Com- 
pany, one located at Duke and the other at 


Longest Service—Lowest Upkeep 


Cooleemee. 
are bonded against all roof repair expense 
for a period of twenty years. 


The Only Bonded Roof 


Barrett Specification Roofs are not merely guar- 
anteed—they are bonded. 


When a roof is 50 squares or larger in size, and 
located in a town of 25.000 or more, or in one of 
the many smaller places where our inspection 
service is available, the owner receives, without 
cost, a bond issued by The U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company, of Baltimore, protecting him 
against all repair expense during the life of the 
bond—Type “AA” Roofs for 20 years; Type “A 
for 10 years. 

Before specifying or closing contract for a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof, be sure to read carefully 
all the stipulations in the specifications. 


Full details regarding these Bonded Roofs and 
copies of the Barrett Specifications will be gladly 
sent free on request. 


The Gaull Company 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 
Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Sait Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown 
Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo 
Baltimore Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd. Montreal Toronto 
Winnipeg Vaneouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N. 8. 


look part in the exercises, Dr. J. 


The roofs on both these plants 


The tree carried 
arrival of Santa Claus, who distrib- a gift for every child and also a bag 
uted gifts to all present. 
Nelson and his 


After 60 children 
A. 


A pleasing incident of the evening 
was the marriage, during the exer- 
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cises, Of Miss Adeline Copeland and 
Walter Weeks, both of the spinning 
department. 

At the dinner, plans were made 
for organizing a bowling league, 
with teams from every department 


of the mill. This is in addition to 
the regular basketball games for 
boys and girls. Two games are 


played weekly in the auditorium and 
much interest is shown by the help. 
Mr. Nelson is coaching two teams in 
basketball and has entered the boys’ 
team in the City League. 

Assisting Superintendent Nelson 
in the Christmas tree entertainment 
were Mrs, Walter Dunevan, Miss An- 
nie Kstes, Miss Agnes Walker and 
Wm. H. Morgan. 

Norris Brothers to Expand. 

Greenville, S. C.—The_ establish- 
ment of offices and warehouses on 
Kast McBee avenue, for the opera- 
(ion of a general mill supply busi- 
ness, under the direct management 
of Vivian M. Manning, who retires 
as a member of the firm of Mills & 
Manning, stock brokers, on January 
5, is one of the several extensive 
developments of their already large 
business planned by Norris Brothers, 
Incorporated, in increasing their 
capital stock from $200,000 to $600,- 
O00, according to announcement ob- 
tained from officials. 

Norris Brothers, which is one of 
the largest manufacturers of shut- 
tles and blocks in the nation and 
which has an international reputa- 
fion and an international business, 
purchased all of the property on the 
south side of East McBee avenue, 
between Rothschild’s store and the 
C. & W. C. depot some years ago, 
with the expansion which is soon to 
be put in effect im view. The direc- 
tors of the corporation now have 
decided to remodel two of the store 
rooms there for occupancy possibly 
by February 1. 

In addition to the development, 
another ehange of wide interest is 
the election of Clement F. Hayns- 
worth, a member of the law firm of 
Haynsworth & Haynsworth, to the 
board of directors of Norris Broth- 
ers. Mr. Manning, who is to have 
charge of the new general supply 
business of the firm, also has been 
elected a member of the directo- 
rate. The board of directors now is 
composed of D. L. Norris, president; 
A. M. Norris, vice-president; J. M. 
Norris, secretary: V. M. Manning and 
Clement F. 


Carl Vietor Retires From Commis- 
sion Firm. 

Carl Vietor, senior partner of the 
firm of Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, 
commission merchants, New York, 
has retired from the firm and from 
all active business. The business of 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis will be con- 
tinued as heretofore under the same 
firm name by the remaining part- 
ners. 

The business was established 
about 75 years ago by the fathers of 
Carl and Thomas F. Vietor and 
Thomas and John Achelis, Carl Vie- 
tor was admitted to the firm as a 
partner in 1873. When his father 
died on January 29, 1910, the greater 
part of the estate was left, it was 
said, to Carl, the oldest son, who 
was subsequently made the senior 
partner. 
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of Cash Mills 


By virtue of an order and decree of sale made by His Honor, Judge 
John S. Wilson, in the case of J. A. Carroll et al. vs. Cash Mills, G. P 
Hamrick et al. signed on the 10th day of November A. D. 1921, I will se!) 
before the Court House door in Gaffney, 8S. C.. on February 6th, 1922, during 
the legal hours of sale, to the highest bidder, the entire plant of the Cash 
Mills, located near the northern limits of Gaffney, S. C., consisting of 
real estate, mill buildings, machinery and supplies. The real estate consists 
of One Hundred One and 93-100 acres of land lying and being in Cheroke 
County, State of South Carolina, about one mile north of the city of Gaffney, 
on both sides of the Washington to Atlanta Highway, and on the main line 
of the Southern Railway Company from Washington to Atlanta, with which 
it is connected by a spur track for unloading and shipping faciltiies,, a 


. full description of which is contained in deeds to Cash Mills on re ord 
“ in the office of the Clerk of Court of Cherokee County, 8S. C., and contained 
[= also in the decree of sale. Deeds to real estate contain easement to dis- 
it charge sewerage into Peoples Creek. 
S The plant consists of main building of brick and wood 265x104 feet, two 
x etories high with basement; one standard cotton warehouse, 75x100 feet; one 
y Lrick boiler house 24x22 feet: one pump house 27x20 feet: one wooden com- 
e missary building 24x62 feet: one garage 20x24 feet: one barn 30x56 feet 
e Also fifiy-one tenant houses containing from three to thirteen rooms, con- 
5, structed of wood, and all equipped with water and sewerage, screens and a 
Tr cooking ranges, wired for electric lights . | 
- The manufacturing department is equipped with modern machinery. he Great Da IF. hters 
SS consisting of Kitson Bale Breaker, vertical Opener, standard width. Kitson 
condenser complete, fan, breaker hopper, finishing lapper, beater, carding 


if beater, roving waste machine, 20 Mason Cards, 18 delivery first-drawing; O “(Dark Interiors 
18 delivery second-drawing; Campbell ball-bearing top rolls on drawing; 


L- 2 Saco-Lowell Slubbers, 72 spindles each, Campbell ball-bearing top rolls; 
d 4 Saco-Lowell Intermediates, 120 spindles each, Campbell ball-bearing top Any manufacturer who has recently erected modern addi- 
i- rolls; 13 Saco-Lowell Fly Frames, 152 spindles each, Campbell ball-bearing tions to his plant, knows how inadequate the lighting of 
5, top rolis; 21 Mason Spinning Frames, 256 spindles each, Tape drive, fully his older buildings seems by comparison with the full flood 
ie equipped; 19 Mason Spinning Frames, 256 spindles each, fully equipped; and ; : ; . 
e. all frames equipped with individual motors and ball bearing top rolls. of daylight which sweeps through the window-walls of his 
e 4 Draper Warpers: 4 Draper Spoolers, 120 spindles each; 1 Saco-Lowe!! new structures. He can to a very large extent overcome 
0, Slasher; 1 B. C. Tying Machine. 200 Draper Looms, E Model 46-in. and 5¢ this handicap of poor lighting in the less modern portions 
oO Draper Looms I} Mode)! 40-in. equipped for individual motors. 3 1 Alexander of his plant by coating the walls and ceilings with 
& Garsed 50-in. Inspector Machine: 1 Curtis & Marble 40-in. Inspector 
Machine; 1 Curtis & Marble 46-in. Stitcher Machine; 1 Dunning & Boschert 
re Press 46-in.; 1 Lathe, 10x12 Cincinnati Shaper; 1 Drill Press; 1 Hack Saw 
ec Machine; 1 Gear Cutter; 1 Air Compressor-Ingersoll-Rand. Lucas Mill Whites 
y ‘ The mill is equipped with Grinnell system heating, Globe Automatic 
Sprinklers, dry system; Parks-Cramer Humidifier system: Anglo-America® the brilliant, reflecting surface which utilizes every bit of 
t, Vacuum System: Westinghouse motors; R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. Boilers, Morse daylight that enters the windows and diffuses it throughout 
Fire Pump, 1,000 gallons per minute; small stock merchandise, lot of cor. 
3- wood, several thousand feet of lumber; 1 two-ton Federal Truck; 1 Overland the rooms. He will hind that this simple measure not only 
yf Dray Truck; 1 Reo Passenger Transfer; 1 mule and wagon: sufficient sup- promotes the well being of his organization, but adds 
e plies to run mill; side track and coal trestle. Insurance at rate of $2.: greatly to the productiveness of his workmen. 
per thousand for three years. 
i . . Lucas Mill Whites are white mill Lucas Mill Whites properly ap- 
re More detailed description will be furnished by receiver on request, 4 whites, absorbing least light, re- _ plied, do not scale, chip or peel. 
ly full inspection of plant invited. flecting most. They cling tenaciously to the 
n TPRMS OF SALE: Each bidder is required to deposit cash or equiva- Lucas Mill Whites have great surface, enduring for years. 
)- lent to the amount of $10,000.00 with the receiver before sale as evidenc covering capacity, costing less Lucas Mill Whites are made in 
is of good faith, same to be returned to unsuccessful bidders, and credited on for the same area than other mill Flat, Egg-Shell and Gloss fin- 
Ls first payment of successful bidder. Successful bidder to pay 25% of ! whites. , ishes. Of the three, the Flat 
A bid to the receiver within fifteen days from date of sale which include Lucas Mill Whites stay white has the greatest reflecting power. 
d the deposit above mentioned; 25% of the bid is to be paid within sixty da: longer than other mill whites, Write our Industrial De waiene 
from date of sale, and the remaining 50% to be paid within sixty days from due to the absence of discoloring hon tintine Lheredeil partmen 
date of third instalment or 120 days from date of sale. impurities. ation. 
The purchaser shall pay interest on all deferred payment herein at the 
a rate of seven per centum per annum until paid, but shall have the privilege Send for our Paint Standardization Plan for large industrial concerns 
of paying all cash or anticipating payment of any deferred instalments. 
le In case the purchaser shall fail to comply with the terms of sale, he shal! JohnlucaséCo.inc. 
S, forfeit the deposit herein provided for as liquidated damages, and the : PHILADELPHIA 
k, receiver will, on the next or some convenient salesday thereafter. resell the 
m whole plant at the risk of the defaulting purchaser, on the same terms 
yf herein contained. No bid for less than $300,000.00 will be accepted. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN. RICHMOND, VA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
i- Upon full compliance by purchaser with terms of sale, a good and 
1é sufficient deed of conveyance will be delivered, conveying the fee simple 
t- title to the property. 
Some of the machinery is not yet installed, and the above description 
“dl has been carefully prepared, but not guaranteed. 
af Persons interested are invited to ask or write for booklet containing a 
id detailed description of the property offered for sale, and are invited to 
C- make a personal inspection of the plant. All buildings are modern and 
a substantial, and the location is ideal for manufacturing plant. The machin- 
rT ery is standard, modern, and in good condition. 
or The plant will be sold freed and discharged of all claims of creditors. 
As liens, and encumbrances, including taxes for State and County for year 192! 
10 


Ww. C. HAMRICK, Receiver of Cash Mills. 
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“BRETON” 
MINEROL 


For 
Cotton Piece Goods 


gives a softer finish”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


BARNARD - LYNAH, INC. 


321 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Selling Agents For 
Cotton Mills 


WANTED 


O. A. BARNARD, President 
Was Formerly Managing Director of 
J. H. LANE & CO. 


TIRE FABRIC MILL ACCOUNTS | 


Reprint from Daily News Record) 
There is real need for recognized 
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the warp must be the sley times the 
width plus the number of extra ends 


trade customs governing what ought* to give the proper selvage. 


to be considered a “good delivery” 
of cotton cloths. Today, there are 
various ideas on this subject, often 
differing widely. What is fair lee- 
way to grant a mill, in variations of 
width, count and weight of a cloth 


“A greater variation is needed in 
the filling, as many looms are so 
geared as to make it impossible te 
give the exact pick, so 4 per cent 
each way would seem fair. The 
weight tolerance should be 1% per 


from the specifications ordered? cent light and 2 per cent heavy.” 
This question comes up repeatedly By way of illustration, the sugges- 
in law suits and in arbitrations—and tions mentioned are shown in the 
——— -- following table: 
2% more 2% more 4% 1% % light 
Standard Cloth Tolerance........ i% less i%less eachway 2% heavy 
Width Warp Filling Weight 
Sheeting Construction for [llustration.36-inch 56 60) 4.00 yd. 
Resultant Cloth Tolerance..............36-72m. .5742 62.40 4.06 yd. 
35.64 in. 55.44 57.60 3.92 yd. 


each time the discussions starts all 
over. 

There is no definite trade custom 
to which one might refer—which 
fact has been of material assistance 
in simplifying the work of such buy- 
ers and sellers who are always 
seeking a loophole through which 
to escape the burden of their obli- 
gations. 

A constructive plan has been of- 
fered by William H. Harriss, vice- 
president of the Liberty Textile Cor- 
poration, which outlines, at once, a 
basis for establishing specific rules 
for general reference in cloth dis- 
putes, “Cloth tolerance” is the term 
which Mr. Harriss uses and it is the 
term which he urges for common 
acceptance in the trade. 

Briefly, Mr. Harris’ recommenda- 
tion is that, in the width, the cloth 
tolerance be 2 per cent more and 1 
per cent less; in the warp, 2 per 
cent more and 1 per cent less than 
specified: in the filling, 4 per cent 
either way; and, in the weight, the 
tolerance should be one-half of 1 per 
cent lighter to 2 per cent heavier 
than specified. 

This gives immediately an oppor- 
tunity for open discussion,.and lays 
the foundation for actual trade cus- 
toms that would govern all transac- 
tions. Incidentally, it is suggested 
that the subject is of sufficient im- 
portance to warrant conferences be- 
tween the Converters’ Association, 
and the various organizations in 
which the sellers and buyers are 
united. 

Unless discussion and criticism 
follow the publication of this article, 
the assumption might be that these 
limitations are satisfactory and 
could be regarded as authoritative 
for guidance in arbitrations and law 
suits. 

Taking a 36-inch, 56x60, 4.00 yard 
standard sheeting, Mr. Harris asks 
what should be the cloth tolerance 
for a commercial delivery. “In re- 
gard to width, some claim that not 
more than three-eighhts of an inch 
below, nor more than five-eights of 
an inch above should be allowed. 
Unquestionably, the percentage ba- 
sis is the proper one, and I would 
suggest 1 per cent below and 2 per 
cent above as fair, the selvage al- 
wavs to be included in the total 
width. 

“With regard to the warp, this 
must naturally carry the same per- 
centage as the width, 1 per cent 
under and 2 per cent above, in the 
sley. In all cases, the total ends in 


This percentage bases can be ap- 
plied to all types of cotton cloths 
alike—combed or carded, wide or 
narrow, regardless of how heavy or 
how light. It is only through adopt- 
ing such definite percentages that a 
standard rule can be reached, says 
Mr. Harriss. 

The idea often used, of allowing 
“so many” ends in the warp, or “so 
many” picks, either way, is not a 
good basis on which to work. For 
instance, while one might tolerate a 
few picks less in the 56x60 sheeting 
this would never apply to a 20x12 
tobacco cloth. In the tobacco cloth, 
the mill should be able to produce 
the count almost exact, so that the 
variation tolerated would be at a 
minimum. This is taken into con- 
sideration by the percentage method. 

Mr. Harriss is desirous of arousing 
constructive criticism and discus- 
sion of the percentages of variation 
which he has submitted. “I believe 
they are more or less in accord with 
trade custom of the cotton manu- 
facturers’ associations and the rub- 
berizers, although there has been no 
general agreement in adopting such 
standards through the trade.” 

Mr. Harriss insists that it is not 
fair to a mill, to have a contract read 
“not lighter than 4.00 yards to the 
pounds.” In order to fill an order 
under such a restriction, it would be 
necessary for the mill man to figure 
on a 3.90 yard cloth, to avoid going 
over 4.00 yards to the pound. 


“In all disputes regarding weight 
of cloth,” says Mr. Harriss, “tests 
should be made only where the 
goods have been exposed for 24 
hours to an even atmospheric tem- 
perature of 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
and a relative humidity of 70 per 
cent. Furthermore, a bale of goods 
must be the unit tested for weight. 
No piece, individually, must vary 
more than 2% per cent, whereas 
with a bale as the unit; the varia- 
tion should not be over 1% per cent 
light and 2 per cent heavy.” 

With regard to classifying cloth as 
“firsts” and “seconds,” Mr. Harriss is 
of the opinion that a definite rule 
ean be developed. He enumerates 
the various possible defects, and 
suggests that specimens of cloth be 
made, deliberately, with these de- 
fects: one piece with the defects oc- 
curring frequently, another showing 
them occasionally, and a third piece 
in which there is no fault to be 
found. Mr. Harriss, idea is to have 
this work developed through the 
textile schools—he is now working 
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through the North Carolina State 
College—and then have it approved 
by the Bureau of Commerce. He 
believes that, just as the Departmen! 
of Agriculture has succeeded in 
classifying the various types of raw 
cotton through distribution of select 
specimens, so that the relative value 
to the mill man is apparent, the 
same can be done with cloth. The 
Bureau of Commerce could furnish, 
on payment of a nominal sum, a con- 
venient case, containing samples lab- 
eled “firsts” and “seconds’”—and 
these could be used as a basis in 
settling disputes. 

While Mr. Harriss insists that the 
last idea is practical, he appreciates 
that it is one that will take some 
time to perfect. 

The cloth defects, enumerated, in- 
clude those relating to cotton, such 
as trashy, blue, gin cut, ribbon, 
stained, weak or wasty fiber. Atten- 
tion is called to cotton mixed with 
jute fiber from the bagging, which 
interferes materially with proper 
bleaching of a woven cloth. 

Possible yarn defects are: Warp 
or filling or both uneven: warp or 
filling or both cockly; warp or filling 
or both motey and nitty: warp or 
filling or both kinky; warp or filling 
or both oily yellow, or oily black, 
warp or filling or both wide slugs: 
and warp or filling or both too knot- 
ty. These things, of course, all af- 
fect the woven cloth. 

Defects which may occur in weav- 
ing are: Secratch-ups, pick outs, 
shuttle marks, ends. out, warp en- 
tanglement, filling sloughs, wrong 
drawing, wrong reeding, poor face 
on cloth, smashes, thick and thin 
places, reed marks, loose ends on 
face and on selvage, coarse picks, 
‘ overshots, tight selvages, sand roll 
damage. 

Mr. Harriss also mentions certain 
possible incidental causes of trou- 
ble, such as: 

Bowed filling—where cloth has 
been roughly handled in the folder 
or the brushing machine, this will 
cause the filling to bow or bias. 

Turn downs—or creases, which oc- 
cur when the cloth is passed 
through some calender roll, and if a 
crease gets in, it will result in the 
cloth being ruptured, and pinched so 
hard at these creases that the cloth 
is cut. 

Short laps—where the cloth fold- 
er is so set that each lap is under 
the standard 36-inch yard, causing 
the delivery to be short of invoice 
yardage. Many mills have the good 
practice of going over these ma- 
chines at regular intervals and test- 
ing them to see that they are giving 
correct length laps. 

Poor baling—where goods will be 
damaged in transit. 

Poor marking—where identity or 
origin of the goods may be easily 
lost, 

Mr. Harriss believes there should 
be a recognized standard breaking 
strengths for standard cloths, just 
as is true of yarns. There should 
be a table for cotton cloths similar 
to the Draper table giving the break- 
ing strengths of yarns. The stand- 
ard breaking strengths for cloths 
would be a guide for mill men and a 
basis on which to work. Incident- 
ally, this would have the effect of 
standardizing warps for various con- 
structions, suggested as one of the 
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problems for textile schools and the 
proposed Research Bureau, on which 
a joint committee of converters and 
finishers are working Mr. Harriss 
discussed some of the points brought 
out above in a paper presented be- 
fore the September meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at 
Charlotte, N. C., 


Temperature in Mercerization. 


It has been made evident that 
nowadays the only mercerizing 
agents employed are the caustic al- 
kalis, particularly caustic soda. Now 
the lye is active at all temperatures 
from zero to 242 deg. F., but in pro- 
portion as the temperature is raised 
the strength of the lye must be in- 
creased. The lower the heat of the 
lye the less concentration of it is re- 
quired. 

The extent to which the merceri- 
zation has gone may be judged by 
measuring the shrinkage undergone 
at different temperatures and in lyes 
of different strengths. 

The following is from Gardner’s 
“Mereerization der Baumwolle:” 
Strength 
of Lye. Effect. 
5° B.—None at any temperature. 
10° N.—Gives a shrinkage of 1% at 

36°. 
15° B.—At 36° gives a shrinkage of 

122% in 11 minutes, of 15.2% in 

if? minutes, and of 16.8% in 3 min- 

utes. At 50° gives a shrinkage of 

8 in 10 minutes, and 11.8% in 30 

minutes. The same lye at 96° 

gives a contraction of 4.6% in from 

i to 10 minutes, and of 9.8% in 30 

minutes. 
25° B.—The contraction is 19.2% in 

from 1 to 10 minutes, and 21.5% in 

30 minutes at 2°. At 50° with the 

same lye, the shrinkage is 20% in 

from 1 to 10 minutes, and 21.1% 

in 30 minutes. At 86° the shrink- 

age is 19% in from 1 to 30 minutes. 

At 178° the shrinkage is from 13 

to 14% at all times over 1 minute. 
30° B.—The contraction is 22% at 

36° at all times, and 22.5% at all 
times at 50°, 198% at all times af 
86° and 15.5% at all times at 176°. 
25° B.—The shrinkage is from 23 to 

24% at all times at 36°. At 18° 

the shrinkage is 23.5% in 1 min- 

ute, and 21% in from 10 to 30 min- 

utes. At 86° the shrinkage is 21% 

for all times and 15% for all times 

at 176°. 

This table shows that the mercer- 
izing time decreases visibly as the 
temperature rises, but only between 
86 deg. and 176 deg. Hence the usual 
lyes of from 30 deg. to 35 deg. will 
mercerize perfectly well at ordinary 
temperatures. It was long believed 
that it was necessary to cool the 
caustic lye in order to get a good 
luster, and several manufacturers 
went so far as to install refrigerat- 
ing plants. They soon found, how- 
ever, that the cost of cooling was 
more than that of the stronger lye 
required to produce the same re- 
sult. It is now admitted that mer- 
cerization can take place at any 
temperature provided that the con- 
centration of the lye is raised with 
the temperature. 

The last table shows besides that 
even at 176 deg. lyves marking 25 deg. 
B, 30 deg. B, and 35 deg. B, respect- 
ively (or 13, 14 and 15 degrees of 

(Continued Page 23.) 
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Chadwick Hoskins 
Company 


Preferred Stock 


Compare the Protective 
features of this stock 
with those of other Cot- 
ton Mill Preferred Stocks 


You will find that the 
holder of this stock has 
an investment without 
a superior in its class 


Full information on request 


American Trust Co. 
Bond Department 


GREEN & WOOLLCOTT, Managers 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Phone No. 3540 Postal Phone 
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The Safety First Extractor 


“Hercules Electric” 
Ask Us Why 


E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville,S.C. 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 
Paterson, N. J. 


| 


G ings! 
reetings! 
To Mill Men all over the country who are good friends of 


TRADE MARK 


UNITED STATES 


e RECISTERED IN 


D OIL 


PATENT OF FKE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANTS 


For 1922 we renew our pledges: | 
We promise that NON-FLUID OIL will— | 


Save you money on tubricant bills—iess lubricant is require’ 
than when liquid oil is used. 


Save time spent in oiling—NON-FLUID OIL lasts longer in 
bearings than liquid oijil—less frequent application is necessary. 


Save good cotton—NON-FLUID OIL won't spatter on cotto.1 | 
And your machinery will benefit by the use of NON-FLUID 


Oll, as it costs less for better tubrication. 


or stain goods—it stays in bearings. 

| 

If your mill is one of the few not now using NON-FLUID | 
OIL, resolve to investigate the opportunities for improvement it 

offers. | 

A line from you and we'll send samples and 

details at once. 


New York & New Jersey 


Lubricant Co. 
401 Broadway NEW YORK 
Sou. Agent LEWIS W; THOMASON Charlotte, N.C. 


Ample Stocks at Our Branches 


Charlotte, N. C. New Orleans, La. 
Greenville, 8. C. Atianta, Ga. 


YORK, 
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Annual Review of Cotton Situation 


By H. & B. Beer, New Orleans) 

Depression in values is but a mem- 
ory of the past; optimism is the key- 
note of the present situation, influ- 
enced by the enhancement in the 
ralue of securities, by a remarkable 
recovery in foreign exchange rates, 
a revival in industry and commerce, 
which is reflected in a reduction in 
the unemployed of 2,000,000 during 
the past six weeks, now numbering 
only 1,500,000 against the peak of 5.,- 
000,000 last summer, and because of 
improving international political and 
financial conditions. 

The dawn of a return of confi- 
dence, at home and abroad, is at- 
tributed mainiy to the successful 
program of the conference for the 
limitation of arms, which is a mas- 
fer stroke, credited to America, in 
the interest of the welfare of all 
mankind, promising a guarantee of 
universal peace for at least ten 
years, which all the world is craving 
for. 

That the turning of the lane has 
been reached, that the sky is clear- 
ing and that the sun is setting, only 
to rise for better times, is not to be 
considered as visionary, as the fol- 


lowing comparative official facts de-., 


note: 
This Last 
Year Year 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Reserve, December.. 742 
Federal Reserve Dis- 
count Rate, Novem- 
Sterling, demand. De- 


Francs, cables, Decem- 


Meanwhile foreign exchange has 
improved further as result of the 
funding bill, now before Congress, 
and having the President's approval, 
to extend time to the Allies. long 


Carr ed over in interior, August! tst.. 


Crop, estimated 


mercial relations on a sounder finan- 
cial and political footing, is bound to 
be productive of universal activity 
in all lines of business. 

Already the textile trade has at- 
tained somethink alike to a boom in 
America, Japan and Germany, is 
holding its own in France, Italy, 
Spain and Belgium, and it ‘is prob- 
ably only a question of time, now 
that the Irish question has been set- 
tled, when trade in the British Isles 
will improve, perhaps, more rapidly 
than most people think possible. 

Germany promises to take about 
1,500,000 bales of American cotton 
this season against 1,281,000 last sea- 
son. Thus far this season Japan has 
taken 537,000 bales against only 45,- 
000 to even-date last season when 
she took 735,000 for the whole sea- 
son, and American spinners so far 
this season have taken 3,251,000 bales 
against 2,162,000 to corresponding 
date last season. Since August ist 
the world has taken of American 
eotton to date 5,988,000 compared 
with 3.394.000 for same period last 
vear and 5,354,000 year before last. 
In other words it looks as if mills of 
the world will take about 13,000,000 
bales of American cotton this season 
against 10,309,000 last season and 12,- 
855.000 season before last. 

By reason of this vear’s small crop 
and large consumption, last year's 
large surplus is fast disappearing, 
making it possible for the surplus at 
the close of next July being reduced 
to almost the poimt of exhaustion, so 
far as the distribution of stoeks in 
the world are concerned, making it 
imperative for the South, as well as 
India and Egypt, to make large crops 
next year for next season’s require- 
ments. 

The status of the supply of Amer- 
ican cotton at present is as follows, 
compared with last year: 


4,690,000 
8,340,000 


2? 408.000 
13.440.000 


— 


Remaining to be marketed, December 16th........ 6,802,000 10,286,000 
World's visible supply of Am., Dec. 16th.......... 4,247,000 4,373,000 
Totai available, Ex. mill stocks, Dec. 16th......... 11,049,000 14,659,000 


time terms, for the payment of their 


war time obligations to the United 
States, which measure is likely to be 
adopted. 

Therefore, much progress has been 
made during the past few months to 
stabilize world political and eeonom- 
ic conditions, and indications are for 
the making of further headway in 
the near future. Under the circum- 
stances the outlook is bright for a 
Happy and Bright New Year in the 
Atlantic and the Pacifie and all coun- 
tries bordering on them, as well as 
in Central Europe. 

So much having been accomplish- 
ed in the interest of universal broth- 
erly love and international trade re- 
vival, directly and indirectly, the na- 
tions have every reason to look for- 
ward to a more franquil spirit polit- 
ically and a keener competition for 
business in the trade routes on the 
seven seas, and as competition is the 
life of trade, the restoration of eom- 


The world’s visible supply is los- 
ing relatively so fast compared with 
last season that it is now only 4,247,- 
000 bales against 4,373,000 last year, 
or 126,000 smaller than one year ago, 
whereas 1{f was 1,253,000 larger than 
last season on August ist: it will 
likely lose much faster than last sea- 
son in the future owing to prospects 
of much smaller ginnings from now 
on than after this time last vear, 
also because of spinners § takings 
promising to continue to run larger 
than after this date one year ago. 

The foregoing being the probabil- 
ities as regards this season's supply, 
which points to higher prices event- 
ually, the trade has to reckon with 
the outlook for next year’s crop, 
which is not at all encouraging for 
the making of a moderate, much less 
a large crop, and the trade will un- 
doubtedly need a big production, at 
least 13,000,000 bales for season of 


1922-23, whereas this year’s crop is 
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officially estimated at only 8,340,000 
bales. 

Taking the government's revised 
figures on this year’s acreage—32.- 
322,000 acres, it is found that the 
vield per acre this vear is only 126.9 
pounds, the smallest ever known, 


ok 


comparing with 174.4 last year, due 
principally to damage by weevil. 

Varity being the spice of life, di- 
versification should be the salvation 
of the South, as its mild climate and 
fertile soil permits the growing of 
nearly all of the necessities of life, 
and should be followed on a more 
extensive scale next year, not at the 
expense of cotton, but as an assur- 
ance against the possibility of an- 
other cotton crop failure in event of 
the weevil becoming destructive, as 
was the case this year, which has 
put farmers in a worse condition 
financially than they were in during 
last year’s deflation movement and 
demoralization in the markets. 

Because of the destruction 
wrought by the weevil this year. 
there is grave apprehension as [to 
results of next year’s crop. Even if 
next year’s acreage is of record 
breaking proportions, or say about 
37,000,000 acres, and if the yield per 
acre should be as small as + was this 
year, 127 pounds, not more than 10) - 
000,000 hales would be produced. 

Truly, the situation, from the in- 
dicated productive point of view, is 
serious, and deserves more attention 
on the part of the Federal and State 
governments to eradicate the pest, 
or at: least check their destructive 
work, else the world will likely fee! 
the effects of a famine in raw cotton 
and cotton goods, perhaps in the not! 
far distant future. 

The market of late has awakened 
a bit owing to a slight improvement 
in the demand for goods and raw 
cotton, and only reflects what will 
probably happen, perhaps on a large 
scale, in the way of an advancing 
market, should the demand become 
urgent. 

We entertain a very favorable 
opinion of the market, present and 
future, and favor buying, particular- 
ly on important depressions, as if 
is probably only a matter of time, 
perhaps sooner than generally ex- 
pected, when the demand and trad- 
ing will broaden, in which event 
higher prices, perhaps much higher, 
may reasonably be looked for. 

V. M. Manning Leaves Stock Firm. 

Greenville, S. C.—Effective Janu- 
ary 1, Vivian M. Manning retired 
from the stock and bond brokerage 
firm of Mills & Manning, one of the 
most prominent in the South, to be- 
come general manager of a new mill 
supply department to be established 
here by Norris Brothers, and Thom- 
as L. Lewis, now manager of the 
stock and bond department of Par- 
rish, Gower & Springs, became asso- 


ciated with Henry T. Mills in a bro-- 


kerage firm to be known as Mills & 
Lewis. 

Henry T. Mills, senior member of 
the firm, is one of the leading stock 
brokers of the section. He has been 
engaged in this business in Green- 
ville since 1907, and has long been 
identified with the business and so- 
cial life of this community. Under 
the new regime, the firm plans to 


expand ifs business in keeping with (RRS 
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the continued growth and progress 
of Greenville and of this section. 

Thomas L. Lewis, who becomes 
Mr. Mills’ partner, is one of the city’s 
most prominent young business men. 
He has had much experience in the 
stocks and bonds business, having 
been manager of this department for 
Parrish, Gower & Springs for some 
time. He also is widely known in 
mill circles. 


— 


Mill Employees Enjoy Banquet. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—Seventy em- 
ployees of the Drayton Mills. en- 
jovyed a banquet Thursday night in 
the community house. All of the 
employees had been continuously in 
the employ of the mill for ten years 
or more. Two of them had been 
with the mill since if was first start- 
ed in 1902. The meal was served by 
voung women, all of whom lived in 
the mill village for 15 years or more. 


India Cotton Trade Calls for 
Machinery. 
Manchester, Eng.—Lancashire tex- 
hile machinists have their order 
books filled with contraets for the 
shipment of machinery to India, de- 
livery within three vears being 

stated, 

The Manchester Evening Chroni- 
cle quotes the director of one of the 
leading textile machinery firms as 
saving that 50 new mills are con- 
templated at Ahmedabad, mostly for 
spinning, but a number both 
spinning and weaving. 


Attention! 


Now! is the time to protect 


your Mill Floors for 1922 


nar’ 


CHAMPION CHEMICAL 


“Shevince NC: 


Special prices on contracts for 


your requirements, whatever 


they may be. 


Write us for them immediately 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Nichols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


Why The Band on 


Your Favorite Cigar? 


If you're a cigar smoker, you have your favorite cigar. 
A pet brand that you ask for by name. A cigar that you 
identify by the band. 


Suppose that cigar had no band! Suppose the box from 
which you select it bore no name? When you wanted to 
purchase another like it, you'd have to run the risk of 
substitution. You would lose a good smoke and the cigar 
manufacturer would lose a profitable sale. 


Your trademark on your goods is like the cigar band on 
a cigar.’ It protects your consumer customers. It enables 
them to identify your goods. It holds their business for 
you. It makes “good will” a tangible factor in producing 
sales for you. 


If you haven't a trademark we can help you design one. 
If you have a trademark, we can show you how to put 
it to work. We are experts on the subject of trademarks. 
Our product, Kaumagraph Dry Transfers, is the practical 
method of applying trademarks on textiles, silks, hosiery, 
etc. Our service is free. Our transfers are most econom- 
ical. Let us explain both to you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
Established 1903 209 West 38th Street, New Yor 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


Kaumagraph 


(REG. >. PAT. orf.) 


Dry) 


and Bar Steel, Ornamental Iron, Lup- 
ton Steel Windows, Chicago Tanks and Towers. 
REINFORCING BARS AND LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 


n stock in our Charlotte warehouse. Immediate shipment. We are 
prepared to cut and fabricate reinforcing bars. Send plans or list of 
material for prices. Our Engineering Force is at Your Service. 


SOUTHERN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
504 Realty Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
’ won’t do. 


‘fold tin cup’ 


SANITARY SINKING ET 
mAYOENY 


: A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Puro) ) 


ountain is the logical dispenser of 


| Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN Co., 


Haydenville, Mass. 


Southern Agent 
E. S. PLAYER 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Record Sale of Preferred Stock. 


On 


ence 


Thursday the Independ- 

Company of Charlotte 
advertised for sale a $650,000 
of preferred stock of the Henrietta 
Mills of Caroleen and Henrietta, 
N. C. 

Although the advertisement was 
placed in only four North Caroling 
newspapers, the entire was 
before Saturday night or in 
less than three days. 

We do not believe that any issue 
of this kind was put over even in 
the boom period in such a few days 
and it certainly indicates that there 
is more monev for investment than 
is generally supposed. 

The object of the preferred stock 
issue by the Henrietta Mills was to 
complete the-payment for the plant 
of the Cherokee Falls Manufactur- 
ine Company, which was purchased 
by the Henrietta Mills last year. 


last 
Trust 
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issue 


sold 


Cloth Tolerance. 

In this issue we are reprinting an 
article from the Daily News Record 
of New York on “Cloth Tolerance.” 

This article gives the opinion by 
Wm. H. Harriss of the Liberty Tex- 
tile Corporation of New York and is 
an aftermath of his address before 
the Better meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at 
Charlotte last September. 

The Daily News Record has sent a 
copy of this article to about one 
thousand cotton mills and cloth buy- 
ers and it is expected that a very 
interesting and beneficial discussion 
will result. 


Goods 


The term “Cloth tolerance” is 
based upon the fact that no piece of 
goods is woven absolutely perfect 
and thaf allowance or 
ance must be made in 
grade anv goods as firsts. 

As matters now stand there are no 
standard rules for the division of 
cloth with first or seconds and the 


some toler- 


order to 


buyers are at liberty to reject goods 
as seconds when the market 
against them that would have been 
passed as firsts had there been no 
decline in prices. 

We have all heard superintend- 
ents brag about the amount that 
they had reduced the seconds since 
they took charge of a mill and yet 
In many such cases they had merely 
placed a larger portion of the see- 
onds into the first. 

The Weavers’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association started 
the movement, for the standardiza- 
tion of firsts and seconds and it is 
very gratifying to see the present 
discussion develop as an aftermath 
of the address made by Mr. Harriss 
last September. 


goes 


Looking Forward. 


One financial and business prog- 
nosticator has aptly said that there 
will be plenty of business in 1922 for 
the man who will take a lantern and 
go out to look for it.” 

He meant that he was afraid to 
predict a strong revival of business 
because he made that prediction on 
January 1, 1921, and it did not come 
true and he thought it best to hedge 
this time. 


Most of the financial and business 
writers have devoted most of their 
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space to reviews of 1921 and have 
touched lightly and carefully upon 
the prospects and problem of 1922 
due probably to the errors that most 
of them made in foreletting 1921. 

We have wasted no time in read- 
ing the histories of 1921 but have 
studied carefully the predictions for 
1922 because the old year with its 
sorrows and its mistakes is gone and 
we are standing expectant at the 
threshold of a new and we hope a 
better vear. 

Thinking men realize that our 
prosperity depends now and will al- 
ways in the future depend to a large 
extent upon the conditions in Eu- 
rope and the rest of the world and 
that the Great War has brought the 
countries of the world into such 
close that none can live 
unto themselves. 

As we are dependent upon the for- 
eign situation, following extract from 
Bradstreet’s annual review will be 
found interesting: 

“The foreign situation seems to 
have many more elements of 
strength than would seem possible 
from a cursory glance at the past. 
If the calculations of the depart- 
ment of commerce as to volume ver- 
sus value of trade are correct, a bet- 
ter demand exists than a year ago— 
at a price. The political situation 
abroad looks far better than one or 
two years ago despite the woeful 
condition of the central European 
exchanges. The collapse of the 
printing-press brand of money 
should have some lessons for our 
own “medicine men” and quack doc- 
tors who would create values by fiat. 
With protection guaranteed by the 
stronger powers against incursions 
of the eastern hordes, who have ad- 
mitted that their own. combination 
of socialism and murder has failed 
to bring about the millennium cen- 
tral Europe should rally because its 
people are mainly workers and have 
not arrived at the point, reached by 
some advanced thinkers nearer 
home, where they believe men can 
live by agitation alone.” 


relations 


The European Situation and Ameri- 
can Business. 


Edward A. Filene) 

American Mutual 

zine) 

During the past summer I made a 
long study tour through nine of the 
principal nations of Europe. It was 
my purpose to investigate conditions 
at first hand and to find out what 
relation, if any, existed between our 
business depression and the big un- 
employment problem on the one 
hand, and the unstable economic 
circumstances in which most of the 
European nations find themselves on 
the other. My travels took me to 
England, France, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Austria, and then be- 
yond to the Balkan States, where I 
spent considerable time. I came 
back to this country thoroughly con- 
vinced that our business problems 
are not merely national, but inter- 
national, in their scope, and that 
American business can be restored 
to prosperity only through the res- 
toration of European business to a 
sound economic basis. 


(Courtesy Maga- 
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We have millions of people out of 
work in this country. And why? 
Surely if is not because there is no 
work to be done. Thousands and 
thousands of homes are needed. Our 
railroads need new equipment, yet 
the steel mills are closed or running 
on part time only. The mines have 
large surpluses of iron, but the mills 
have little use for it because there is 
no market for the manufactured 
product. And when our big mills 
and factories cannot use our raw 
materials, we must necessarily have 
thousands of idle ships, thousands 
of idle locomotives and freight cars, 
and millions of idle workers. Here 
we have a complete and particularly 
vicious circle. 

But is there no market for our 
surpluses? Are there no countries 
which need the goods we can man- 
ufacture, so that we may open up 
our factories to supply them and put 
our unemployed at work? 

Let me answer these questions by 
telling vou what I saw from the 
train window as I traveled through 
Central and Eastern Europe. We 
went past miles of locomotives and 
cars rusting and rotting on the sid- 
ings. In Serbia the train crawled 
cautiously over frail temporary tres- 
tles because the railroad bridges had 
all. heen destroyed in the war. A! 
the hotel where I stopped in Bel- 
grade the elevator could not run be- 
cause the electric motor had been 
taken out during the war and had 
never been replaced. 

Here, then, you will say, is an ex- 
cellent market for our goods, and 
we should not have to complain of 
curtailed production. And we could 
make it so. 

It is true, of course, that Europe 
is in desperate need of our exports; 
but she cannot buy except on long- 
term eredits. The currency in many 
of the countries has depreciated to 
such an extent that it is practically 
valueless. The men with whom |! 
talked—big business men, bankers, 
government officials—emphasized al- 
ways the need of credit. for import- 
ing American machinery and raw 
materials in order to make a real 
start toward reconstruction. 

It might be supposed that we 
could safely extend credit to these 
countries for ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty vears. We did a credit busi- 
ness with them before the war. Why 
not now? Surely their assets are 
not-completely exhausted. 

That is perfectly true. In the Bal- 
kans I rode for hours through as 
fair an agricultural country—poten- 
tially, at least—as one might hope 
to see: broad, fertile, grain-raising 
plains, as in our Middle West. And 
I passed for miles through rich oil 
fields. 

What, then, is the 
withholding credits? Unstable con- 
ditions in all these countries. And 
the cause for this instability? In 
my opinion it is the fear of new 
wars to come. This fear can be ob- 
served throughout Europe. It is 
causing rich agricultural countries 
to make of themselves forced, hot- 
house industrial concerns. They are 
afraid of being defenseless against 


reason for 


attack. The effort is not to build for 
the economic but for the military 


contingencies of the future. 
To carry out this policy the na- 
tions are setting up tariff walls: 
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they are passing laws to protect the 
infant industries; they are seeking 
to export without importing. The 
effect on our trade is apparent, and 
the reaction on their own currencies 
and the credit situation is disastrous. 
In other words, we are now witness- 
ing an economic war in Europe 
which is causing increasing hatre:|s 
between the nations and is full of 
peril, not alone to Europe, but to the 
possibilities of peace throughout thie 
world. 


I hope and believe that the econ- 
ference now going on in Washington 
can find the remedy for this situa- 
tion and can effect the establishment 
of world peace. In fact, the ou't- 
standing deduction of my European 
observations is that the restoration 
of American business can be helped 
by President Harding's Limitation of 
Armaments Conference more than 
by anything else in the world today. 


I can perhaps best illustrate the 
relationship between the Washinc- 
ton Conference and our getting back 
to normal business prosperity by re- 
peating fifteen points that I recently 
made: 

1. We have millions of unemplov- 
ed in the United States. 

2. We have greater surpluses and 
greater producing ability than ever 
before in the United States. 

3. Europe needs our surpluses and 
our producing ability more than 
ever before. 


4. If we could sell freely to Eu- 
rope we could put our unemployed 
back at work and have great pros- 
perity. 

5. But Europe is poor as the re- 
sult of the war, and can buy only 
on long-term credits. 

6. Long term credits are impossi- 
ble unless the danger of new wars in 
Europe is lessened and important re- 
ductions in armaments are brought 
about. 

7. But the reduction of armaments 
is impossible unless there are ade- 
quate guarantees of the protection 
for which armaments are intended. 

8. Such guarantees, satisfactory to 
the citizens of any nation, cannot be 
furnished except by an association 
of nations of which every important 
sea or land power is a part. Lack 
of co-operation by any one of the 
great nations is fatal. 

9. Because one great nation, the 
United States, is out of the present 
association of nations, there are be- 
ing formed in Europe today new 
balances of power among the na- 
tions. 

10. Balances of power are depend- 
ent on military strength, and must 
result in new rivalries in arma- 
ments. 

11. Therefore if the Washington 
Conference is really to bring about 
a reduction .of armaments, it musi 
furnish the guarantee of protection 
necessary before any large or smal! 
nation will effectively reduce its 
armaments. 

12. If this guarantee is furnished, 
then the strong Balkan nations can 
devote their power to the develop- 
ment of their great agricultural 
wealth and cease the present eco- 
nomic. wars that threaten to bring 
on new military wars. 

13. If this guarantee is given, then 
France can afford to take the risk 
of a Germany strong enough indus- 
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trially to be able to pay the indem- 
nities. 

14. If the Balkans and France and 
Germany are really at peace again. 
the outlook for world peace will be 
good, and we in the United States 
will be able to sell our goods to Eu- 
rope without undue risk on long- 
ferm credits. 

15. Selling our surpluses and oth- 
er goods to Europe will make a bet- 
ter demand all over the world for 
our production, and will therefore 
put our unemployed back at work 
and brine us great prosperity. 

Peace and prosperity have their 
price. That price is co-operation 
with the nations of the world for 
the reduction and limitation of arm- 
aments and the stopping of disas- 
trous economic wars. Upon the suc- 
cess of the Washington Conference 
to bring about such a co-operation— 
co-operation effective enough to 
make limitation and reduction of 
armaments really safe—depend, I 
believe, the solution of America’s 
problem of unemployment and the 
restoration of our business prosper- 
itv. And we should make it quite 
clear to the President and his asso- 
ciates at the conference that we are 
ready and willing to pay the price 
for world peace. 


— 


Activity in the Cotton Svinning In- 
dustry for November. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 28.—The 
Department of Commerce, through 
the Bureau of the Census, announces 
that 36,697,846 cotton spinning ‘spin- 
dies were in place on November 30, 
1921, of which 34,486,669 were oper- 
ated at some time during the month. 
compared with 34,221,646 for Octo- 
ber,’ 33,898,415 for September, and 
31,700,014 for November. 1920. The 
aggregate number of active spindle 
hours for the month was 7,689,258.- 
490. ‘Based on an activity of 24% 
davs (allowance being made for the 
observance of Thanksgiving and Ar- 
mistice Days in some localities) for 
87 hours per day, the average num- 
her of spindles operated during No- 
vember was 36,074,401. This number 
compares with an average of 34,579,- 
765 for October, and 34,322,831 for 
September. 

From data obtained from the in- 
dividual establishments the regular 
hours of operating per week (single 
shift) in the cotton mills vary from 
48 in a number of States to as high 
as 60 in others. Weighting the num- 
ber of spindles with the prevailing 
hours for the several mills, it is 
found that the regular hours of op- 
eration per day on a single shift ba- 
sis for the entire country is 8.7, 
which was used in the computation 
above. The average number of ac- 
tive spindle hours per spindle in 
place for the month was 210. 


Danville Knitting Mill. 


Bon Air, Ala. 


N. M. Ragsdale.....2d Hand Carding 
Bloss Kissier...... 2d Hand Spinning 
J. M. Howard...... Outside Foreman 


W. W. Leach...... Master Mechanic 
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Bleached Goods! 


(SELLING POINTS No. 34) 


Your mill can bleach cotton with 
Peroxide without increased cost. 


Such goods can be guaranteed, 
to be permanently white; 
without weakening the fibre; 
free from irritating chemicals; 
of highest elasticity and softness. 


Is this not what the public wants? 


Peroxide Advice Free to Mills. 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK 


Bobbins 


and Spools 


True-running 
Warp Bobbins 
Specialty 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agt, A. B. CARTER, Gastonia, N. C. 
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York, S. C.—The Nelly Mills have 
paid a semi-annual dividend of five 
per cent. 

York, S. C.—The Travora Mills 
have paid a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent. 

Anderson, 8S. ..C.—The Toxaway 
Mills paid a 5 per cent dividend Jan- 
uary 2, this company paying a-semi- 
annual dividend. . Riverside Mills, 
which pays quarterly, will pay a 1% 
per cent dividend. 


Concord, N. C.—Machinery is now 
being installed in the new Hoover 
Hosiery Mill on West Depot street, 
Some of the machinery is being 
transferred from the present home 
of the plant, and new machinery is 
also being installed. The new home 
of the plant is modern in every re- 
spect and is much larger than the 
old headquarters of the company. 

Talladega, Ala. The Talladega 
Foundry and Machine Company, 
which some time ago purchased the 
Svlacauga Cotton Mills, Svilacauga, 
Ala., plans to put the plant back in 
operation within -the next few 
months. The machinery, which is 
now idle, will be moved to Talladega 
if the plans are carmed out. 


Danville, Va.—The Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills at Danville 
are closed down this week, In ac- 
cordance wifh an annual custom to 
give its emplovees a holiday during 
the Christmas season. It was made 
clear in the announcement that sus- 
pension of operations in no wise re- 
flected business conditions. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Eighteen cot- 
ton mills and 22 banks of Spartan- 
burg city and county are paying 
$648.663 in dividends, according to 
statements compiled by A. M. Law & 
Co. and C. P. Wofford & Co., of this 


city. The textile plants pay $576,783 
of the total given above and the 


banks $71,880. 

The mills’ dividends show an in- 
crease of $19,653 over July 1 drv- 
dends. Business men locally § are 
greatly pleased. 


The highest dividend was that of 


the Woodruff Mill with 10 per cent 
on $525.000 common stock. The 
highest bank dividend was Pacolet, 
paving 10 per cent. 


Electric Repairing 
Smal! Motors 


Rewound and 
Rebuilt 


Humidifer 
Motors 


Rewound 


We sell WESTINGHOUSE Motors 


Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


23 1-2 w. Trade St., 
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CHARLOTTE 


E. S. DRAPER 


NORTH CAROLINA 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
and CITY PLANNER 


MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT 


CHIC AGO 


1526 Wabash Avenue 


The CHICAGO 


APPROVED PORTABLE 


WATCHMAN’S 
CLOCK 


with its special Waltham movement, its lock 
stations and its superior quality throughout, is 
especially desirable for mills and factories and 
for either in-door or out-door patrol. 


Write for Catalogue 


Chicago Watchman’s Clock Works 


NEW YORK 
9 Church Street 


— 


MEES & MEES 


ENGINEERS 


Transmission Lines, Municipal Improvements 


Stea 


Highway Engineering 
m and Water Power Plants 


Surveys, Reports, Design, Supervision of Construction 


Third Floor Kinney Building 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Charl 


Hardly a day goes by but one of our 
customers tell us that CHARLOTTE 
“CLEAN QUALITY” Leather Belting 
has set a new high standard of quality 
in leather belting. 

Charlotte “Clean Quality” Leather 
Belting on your pulleys is insurance 
indeed against any belt trouble arising 
to upset your schedules. 


otte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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St. Pauls, N. C.—The new McEach- 
ern Cotton Mills have completed the 
erection of the mill's buildings and 
cottages. The entire equipment of 
machinery, which was furnished by 
the Mason Machine Works, has been 
shipped and is now being installed. 
The new plant will have 5,040 spin- 
dies and will make yarns. 


Greenville, 8S. C.—With the return 
to full-time operation January 1 of 
the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company's plant No. 2, at Ware 
Shoals, S. C. virtually all of the 
mills of this section will be on full 
Lime operation. Many continue to 
run night shifts in some depart- 
ments. 


Greenville, S. C.—In order to ac- 
quaint the public of this section 
more fully with the work of Green- 
ville’s 22 cotton mill plants and with 
other industries located here, citi- 
zens of Greenville are planning an 
“Open House Week,” beginning Jan- 
uary 16, which is to be featured by 
the throwing open of the doors of 
cotton mills to the public that they 
may see and learn more of the tech- 
nical end of the textile business. The 
week is expected to attract to the 
city large numbers of visitors from 
all parts of the section and is re- 
ceiving the cordial support of re- 
tailers here. 


Gréenville, S. C.—Additional an- 
nouncements regarding dividends 
paid as of January 1 by cotton mills 
of Greenville and this section were 
obtained from mill officials, these 
coming in addition to those publish- 
ed last week. 

Brandon Mills is paying three per 
cent semi-annual on its common 
stock of $957,000, and the regular 
three and a half per cent semi-an- 
nual on its preferred stock, $500,000. 


The Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany is paving three per cent semi- 
annual on its capital of $3,000,000. 

Poinsett Mills is paying three per 
cent semi-annual on its capital of 
$470,000. 


The Woodruff Mills is paying the 
regular five per cent semi-annual 
dividend and in addition a cash ex- 
tra dividend of five per cent, mak- 
ing a total of ten, on its capital of 
$525,000. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


o 


‘A TENTED 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order To-day 
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Union, 8. C.—The Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills and the Gault Manufac- 
turing Company, two corporations 
located at Union, were awarded a 
repartition -in a decision handed 
down hy the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Washington in the 
ease in which these corporations 
here intervened in the suit of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina against the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield and Ohio Railway 
director general, et al. The. repara- 
tion is upon shipments of bifumin- 
ous coal from Virginia points [to 
Union. on which the corporations 
paid charges prior to December 31, 
1915, at rates found to be unreason- 
able as in previous proceedings in 
which reparation was awarded for 
excessive charges on previous ship- 
ments to Spartanbure and = other 
points in South Carolina. 

The two Union corporations are to 
he repaid the excess sum with in- 
terest on coal shipments, as indi- 
cated, between May 1 and December 
34, 1915. 


1922. 


Charlotte, N. C.—An issue of 8 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock of 
$650,000 of par value of $100 per 


Picker Sticks 


Spools 
Skewers 
Binders 

Loom Supplies 


Ivey Mig Co. 


Hickory. N. C. 


share 
plants 


Cherokee Falls. is being offered for 
January 1 delivery by the Independ- 
ence T 


The 
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in the Henrietta Mills, with stated in the prospectus, is to pro- 
at Henrietta, Caroleen and vide funds to pay, without interfer- 


rust Company of this city. 
purpose of this 


issue, it is 


ing with the ordinary working cap- 
ital, the last two installments against 
the purchase by the Henrietta Mills, 
of the Cherokee Falls Manufactur- 


Be It Resolved! 


That we will give the Textile 
Mills who favor us with their 
business during 1922 a service 
and satisfaction that will leave 


no regrets. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 


GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
Orders Filled Same Day Received 


MILLS AT 


MONTICELLO GA 
AND TOECANE, NC 


JORDAN 
PIANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SOBBINS 


MONTICELLO, GEORGLL 


21 


ing Company, Cherokee alls, 8. C. 

The Henrietta Mills, which were 
established in 1887 by 8S. B. Tanner. 
who recently again resumed the 
presidency of the company, have 
been successful and never failed to 
pay dividends in any vear since es- 
fablishment. At present, the output 
of the mills, consisting of sheetings 
and varns, are said to be “moving in 
a very substantial way.” 


Including the plant of the Chero- 
kee Falls Manufacturing Company, 
which becomes the property of the 
Henrietta Mills on completion of this 
financing, the Henrietta Mills have 
& total equipment of 103,136 spin- 
dies and 2,269 looms. In addition 
all three have valuable developed 
water powers, totalling 3,400 horse- 
power besides steam plants. 


On the assessment valuation, the 
prospectus says, these properties are 
worth $405,000, while on a valuation 
of $30 per spindle, a conservative 
estimate, considerably below replac- 
ment cost, their value is $3,090,600 
In addition to this, it is stated, the 
two mills showed on balance sheets 
of October 30, net cash assets above 
all liabilities of $689.461. As of the 
same date the surplus and reserve 
accounts of the Henrietta Mills 
amounted to $2,220,779. Common 
sfock of $675,000 now outstanding is 
the only other stock of the company 
besides the new preferred issue just 
authorized. 

Note—A later report from the In- 
dependence Trust Company. states 
that this entire issue was sold in 
four days. 


Office: Com. Bank Bldg. Room 407 


JOHN HARTLEY 


Southern Selling Agent for 


STANDARD SOAP 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturer of 


ANILINES AND SULPHUR COLORS 


238-240 Water Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Tel. Con. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturer of 
HEMATINE, DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
AND COLORS 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


For Sale. 

19 wet twisters, 208 spindles, 
i%-inch ring, 2%-inch gauge: 2 
wet twisters, 192 spindles, 1%- 
inch gauge; 3 dry twisters, 160 
spindies, 2-inch ring, 3-inch gauge. 
All of Whitin make and in good 
repair. Machines may be seen in 
operation until January 1, 1922. 
Apply to Trenton Cotton Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C., for further infor- 
mation. 


= 


Established 1896 


Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


¢/Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


Office and Factory: 19 Tanner St., LOWELL, MASS 


Incorporated 1914 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 
Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for tne 
different requirements of the work.iIn the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied to 
systems already instalied) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIP. 


MENTS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GFORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, General Manager 
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TRA MA 


BARBER -COLMAN 


Marin Ano 
Pechrome 


COMPANY 


Bosten Maes Ss C. 
HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 


S 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ Chemical Works, Inc. 


240 Water St... NEW YORK 
We Are Now Ready To Supply 


SULPHUR BLACK M 


in any quantity 
Product Samples and Prices on Request 
JOHN HARTLEY, Sou. Selling Agt. 


407 Commercial Bank Building., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them applied to their old machinery. It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 

Slubbers 

Intermediate Frames 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


The Situation in 


Textile operators in this market 
have been discussing with avidity 
the opportunities for the distribu- 
tion of German made goods in this 
country and the likelihood of con- 
siderable importations of such goods 
in view of reports received here that 
German mills were “sold out” and 
were working day and night to meet 
delivery requirements. Some of the 
best posted observers believe Ger- 
man mills are in no position to make 
deliveries on an extensive scale, first 
because their own requirements are 
rather large, and secondly, for the 
reason they are demanding payment 
in dollars which American manufac- 
turers of apparel and jobbers decline 
to consider in the majority of in- 
stances, says the Journal of Com- 
merce. 


In this connection the remarks of 
the Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don “Times” trade supplement are 
highly interesting. They follow: 

“Ausverkauft”—sold out—that is 
the answer one gets from 90 per 
cent of the German textile mills no 
matter what branch is asked to 
quote for delivery during the first 
quarter of 1922. Many mills are 
even sold out right into the second 
quarter of next year, orders for sum- 
mer wear having poured in before 
winter deliveries were completed. In 
short, the German textile industry 
is at the present moment operating 
to the limit of its capacity. 

During a visit to the principal tex- 
tile centers, your correspondent had 
an opportunity of discussing the 
present boom with bankers, manu- 
facturers, trade union officials, and 
workers. Concerning the reasons for 
the unparalleled boom, there is con- 
siderable divergence of opinion, but 
it is generally agreed that the heavy 
depreciation of the mark started the 
unprecedented run on textiles. 


The pressure of demand is tre- 
mendous and, as far as the home 
market is concerned, reveals the 
fact that the requirements of vast 
sections of the public, due to the 
shortage of supplies during the war, 
have not vet been filed. Purchases 
have again and again been deferred 
throughout the past three vears in 
the hope of lower prices, but the 
sharp drop in the value of the mark 
seems to have struck the publie with 
panic and largely accounts for the 
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German Textiles 


speculative nature of the present 
movement. 

Producers are overwhelmed with 
orders, and are at their wit’s end in 
trying to deal with the raw material 
problem. Such is the filut of con- 
tracts that most mills could readily 
operate ten hours a day without any 
fear of serious opposition by labor. 
The safeguarding of the eight-hour 
day is a plank im the trade union 
platforms, supported—as far as Sax- 
ony is concerned—by a special reg- 
ulation issued by the Saxon Minister 
of Labor (the late president of the 
Textile Workers’ Union) by which 
the unions are vested with far- 
reaching authority in vetoing over- 
time work. Yet strict adherence to 
the eight-hour day is unlikely, as 
the exigencies of the present situa- 
tion are recognized by the saner ele- 
ment in trade union circles. In some 
eases the decisions of unions have 
been ignored by the workers, and in 
others the local executive has lack- 
ed the necessary hold on the men. 

To an alternative method of in- 
creasing production, viz., running 
two shifts, no opposition is offered. 
Double shifts, with hours usually 
from 6 a. m. to 2 p. m. and 2 p. m. 
to 10 p. m., have been introduced in 
most dveing and finishing shops. 
Many spinning and weaving mills 
are doing the same, though in these 
branches the two-shift system is 
less in evidence owing to the lack 
of skilled labor. The efficiency and 
discipline of the men, though not 
quite up to the pre-war standard, 
are on the increase, and so is the 
relative output. About 10,000 work- 
workers in some parts of Eastern 
Saxony are at present on strike for 
higher wages, but this dispute will 
probably be settled ere long. Un- 
employment is virtually non-exist- 
ent. The latest returns of the Tex- 
Lile Workers’ Union, comprising 333 
reporting branches and representing 
615,737 members, gives the percent- 
age of the unemployed at 0.5. 

In every section of the textile in- 
dustry the demand for goods is ex- 
traordinary, quick and prompt de- 
livery being of first and prices of 
second importance. The ominous 
term “Freibeiband”—prices not guar- 
anteed—has made its reappearance, 
together with the sliding seale prin- 
ciple. Both are meeting with resist- 
ance on the part of consumers and 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


44 AND 46 VINE STREET 


WORCESTER,.MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CARD CLOTHING 
Cylinder Fillets 
Doffer Fillets 
Stripper Fillets 
Burnisher Fillets 
Stripper Sheets 
Emery Fillets 
Napper Clothing 
Hand Cards 

Top Flats Reclothed 


Steel T win-wireHeddles 
All Sizes and Nos. Wire 


Card Clothing Mounting Machines 
Traverse and Roller Grinders 
all accessory 


supplies for the Cards 


We furnish expert men with mach- 
ines for mounting our Card Clothing 


Please transmit orders directly to 
Southern Offices. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Sou. Agent 


1126 Healey Buildin 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Phone Ivy 2571 
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commercial associations. It is hard- 
ly surprising that spinners and 
weavers are inclined to back out of 
old contracts and pay the agreed 
penalties rather than effect deliver- 
ies. 

Chemnitz is all hustle. There is 
next to no unemployment and facto- 
ries could easily absorb additional 
skilled labor if any were available. 
Gera, with 19 weaving, two worsted 
spinning, two knitting yarn spinning, 
and three carpet weaving mills, as 
well as six dyeing and finishing 
shops, is now giving employment to 
about 9,100 workers, equal to 12 per 
cent of the population, as compared 
with 6,700 workers at the beginning 
of December, 1920. As everywhere 
stocks are either unprocurable or 
fetch fancy prices. 

At Glauchau, a town of 26,000 in- 
habitants, of which 6,000 are em- 
ployed in the textile branches, only 
18 unemployed—mostly invalids— 
are recorded. The two worsted mills 
have been operating on double shift 
for some months. 

By far the most important prob- 
lem confronting the industry at 
present is that of obtaining supplies 
of raw materials. It will be recalled 
that orders flooded the industry al- 
most in a single night at a time 
when stocks of manufactured goods 
were low while those of raw mate- 
rial were sufficient. The former 
were cleared off very rapidly. Raw 
materials have also been speedily 
worked up and were but slowly re- 
placed, as manufacturers predicted 
only a short-lived boom. Recent de- 
velopments have, however, clearly 
shown that the buying activity of 
the public has been greatly under- 
rated. At the time of writing no 
abatement in purchases has yet oc- 
curred, but prices for raw materials 
have meanwhile reached a leve! that 
fills producers with dismay. Cotton 
has increased by more than 600 per 
cent since July, chemicals by 300 to 
400 per cent, wages by 30 per cent. 
Coal prices and freight rates, too, 
are higher. 

The position is unique in many re- 
spects. On the one hand, producers 
are overwhelmed with orders: on 
the other, inflated prices combined 
with the fluctuations of the mark 
and the general economic uncertain- 
ty are upsetting all calculations. The 
state of affairs is less risky for mills 
having substantial export orders on 
their books, but the others—espe- 
cially the weaker element—dare not 
get in further supplies at present. 
The result is that in Apolda and 
some other places in Thuringia sev- 
eral mills have had to discharge 
men, although well supplied with or- 
ders. Everyone is hoping for a fall 
in the foreign exchange rate; mean- 
while, however, buying has dwin- 
died. Any temporary improvement 
in the mark being turned to advan- 
tage. 

There is no doubt, and the fact is 
seldom concealed by manufacturers, 
that large profits are being made. 
Apart from the watering of capital 
and the creation of large sinking 
funds, profits are invested in real 
values. During the period July-Oc- 
tober twenty-eight new companies 
with an aggregate capital of nearly 
127,000,000 marks were incorporated, 
while fifty-seven existing companies 
increased their share capital by 302,- 
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310,000 marks. New mills are being 
erected and plants extended, factory 
equipment thoroughly overhauled, 
obsolete and wornout machinery re- 
placed and plants brought up to date 
in every respect. Under the exist- 
ing regulations export of used ma- 
chinery and equipment is permitted 
provided sets are replaced by new 
machinery, and mills are availing 
themselves of this possibility to a 
large extent. Profits are applied 
largely to the insurance of plant, a 
process which helps to lighten tax- 
ation. 


Temperature In Mercerization 
(Continyed From Page 15) 


mercerization). It is true that be- 
tween 36 deg. and 50 deg. the shrink- 
ages are respectively 20 per cent., 22 
per cent., and 25 per cent for the 
same strength of Ive, but the dif- 
ferences are not considerable. 

Experiments have been made be- 
low 32 deg. and even as low as 23 
deg. with weak lyes, but no advan- 
tage was obtained. 

Another interesting fact is 
the mercerizing action is, so to 
speak, instantaneous. In’ fact, for 
every degree Baume, and at every 
temperature, the amount of mercer- 
ization is practically the same 
whether the operation lasts one 
minute or half an hour. 

Thus at 30 deg. and 35 deg. B, and 
at the ordinary temperature at 50 
deg. the shrinkages or mercerization 
degrees remain always at from 225 
to 23.5 per cent, whatever may be 
the mercertizing time. It is even 
observable that when a 35 deg. B lve 
is used at 50 deg. there is a sudden 
contraction of 23.5 per cent during 
the first minute, followed, however, 
by a relaxation to 24 per cent dur- 
ing further action up to half an 
hour. The first effect may be called 
super-mercerization, or. initial 
pertension, which is replaced after- 
wards by a state of stable equili- 
brium. 


In conclusion it may be stated that 
the best strength of lve for merceri- 
zation is from 30 deg. to 35 deg. B, 
and the best temperature from 48 
deg. to 50 deg. C, and these require 
no special precautions to ensure.— 
Dyer and Calico Printer. 
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Su- 


Toecoa Cotton Mills. 
Toecoa, Ga. 


Supt. 
W. A. Whitworth ........... Carder 
Geo. Dooley........ 2d Hand Carding 
2d Hand Spinning 
Weaver 
F. L. Cotimes...... 2d Hand Weaving 
J. C. Whitehead......... Loom Fixer 
F. R. Henderson........ Cloth Room 
W. M. Haygood....Outside Foreman 
G. W. Rumsey..... Master Mechanic 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 

had 32 years experience solving water 


problems satisfactorily for textile 
milis. 


Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


wilh. 


STANDARD DYES of 
UNIFORM QUALITY 


FAST LIGHT YELLOW— 
The Fastest Sunlight Resisting 
Yellow ever produced 


KANAWHA CHROME BLACK E H K— 
Soluble, a Jet Black suitable 
for vigoureux printing 
KANAWHA CHROME FAST BLACK D— 
A Jet Black fast to iron 


KANAWHA CHROME BLUE BLACK 6 B— 
Soluble and very suitable 
for vigoreux printing 


Also Colors for Cotton, Silk, Wool, Leather, Paper, etc. 


Laboratory Service 


A. Klipstein & Company 


644-652 Greenwich St. NEW YORK CITY 
Branches: 

Boston Philadelphia 

Providence, R. I. 


Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C. 


TOLHURST 
AC£ORS 


Pre-eminent in the textile industry 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 TROY, New York 
' New York Office, 111 Broadway 
Representatives in: 


San Francisco, Hamilton, Ont., 
California Montreal, Que., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Canada 
Canada 
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“UNION” Fuses 


Many concerns lose big sums 
of money every year on 
fuses because they have no 
System for checking the life 
of so-called “Renewable” 
fuses. Such a system would 
show that the ordinary fuse 
has a much shorter life than 
is commonly supposed. 


In lieu of a checking system— 
which, after all, is perhaps 
impracticable — the safest 
thing to do is to use the fuse 
that has a known record for 
the greatest number of blow- 
outs! 


Under actua, test, time and 
time again, “Union” Renew- 
able Fuses have left all com- 
petitors far behind. 


Another point in which the 
“Union” excels is simplicity of de 
sign—absence of intricate parts. 
Its simple construction permits 
taking the fuse apart and putting it 
together again more easily and 
more quickly than any other make. 
This means not only a saving of 
time for the workman—a saving 0! 
time for the firm—but also a saving 
of good fuses. Thousands of dol- 
lars worth of hard-to-renew fuses 
are thrown away after they have 
blown, instead of bothering to put 
in a new link. 


“lJnion” Fuses, both Renewable an 
Non-Renewable, are for sale by all lead 
ing jobbers and dealers. The Nationa‘ 
Board of Fire Underwzsiters have given 
both types their very highest approva! 


Free Descriptive Booklet on Request 


A Record Like This Would 
Show you Why you Should use 


The “Union” Saves More Than 
ANY Other Renewable Fuse 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Swuttch and Outlet Boxes, Cut- 
Outs, Fuse Plugs, Automobile Fuses, Renewable 


and Non-Renewahle enclosed Fuses 


Chicago 
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Utica Mills Reduce Wages and In- 
crease Working Hours. 

Utica, N. Y.—An increase in work- 
ing hours from 48 to 54 per week 
and a reduction of 12% per cent in 
wages was announced in 12 of the 
largest textile mills in this city. The 
change is effective January 9. The 
total reduction in wages since 1920 
is about 35 per cent, but the manu- 
facturers say that the new scale will 
keep wages above the pre-war level. 


New England Mills May Cut Wages. 


Boston—lIf the statement of the 
American Woolen Gompany, that it 
was not going to reduce wages had 
not been given out until after the 
lirst of the vear, Wt is likely that 
Other New Eneland mills would have 
definitely decided upon a new wage 
scale which would have become ef- 
fective probably February 1. This 
is the opinion of some prominent 
men in New England who are close 
fo the situation and who declare the 
wace schedule is the most discussed 
topic in textile centers at the pres- 
ent time., 

Conferences have been held in 
different mill centers to consider the 
problem and others are scheduled 
In one large city-the mills are ready 
lo reduce wages 25 to 33 1-3 per 
cent, the figures representing two 
extremes of opinions voiced. 

There seems to be absolutely no 
doubt in the minds of mill owners 
that wages must be reduced. But 
two points seem to be blocking re- 
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duction at present, aside from the 
American Woolen Company an- 
nouncement, one being the percent- 
age of the cut and the other, which 
mill group will take the initiative in 
announcing it. 


Metz Offers New Colors. 

Fast Acid Red R. G.—This is a new 
dyestuff of more than the average 
fastness to light, it is level dyeing 
and can be used in combination with 
Metz’s Fast Light Yellows and Ali- 
zarine Direct Blues for various fast 
to light shades on ladies’ dress goods 
and on similar piece goods, and on 
sweater yarns, the makers state. 


Sulphur Black M. W. Gonce.—This 
is a concentrated type of Metz’s Sul- 
phur Black M. W. It does not only 
produce a deep black of natural hue 
as is principally required for cotton 
goods, but is distinguished for its ex- 
cellent general fastness properties 
and it is also extremely’ soluble 
therefore suitable for all branches 
of cotton dyeing, especially machine 
dyeing, according to the manufac- 
lurers. 

Sulphur Black M, W. Conc. is used 
with equal advantage for loose ma- 
terial, roving, yarn, cops and warps. 
On piece dyeing it does not bronze. 

Sulphur Black M. W., single 
strength, recently brought out by H. 
A. Metz & Co., Inc., also possesses a 
good nroney value. 

Samples and quotations of the 
above colors freely given upon re- 
quest. 


Order them 


from Stock 


NVESTMBRENT VALUE 


PHILADELPHIA 


STEEL 


and Factory Equipment 


David Lupton’s Sons Company 
Philadelphia 


horn. 


baskets. 


This Laminar Roving Can is Seamless— 

It is as smooth as glass, inside and out— 
Has a strong, turned over top— 

And it’s made of Vul-Cot Fibre—as tough as 


Make sure that your order ALWAYS ealls 
for Laminar cans, boxes, barrels, trucks and 


We'll send you our book “Receptacles that 
Stand the Gaff.” 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers 
New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 


Cc. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., 
Home Office — Wilming- 


factories at Wilmington 
and Newark, Del. 


Resident Manager 


ton, Delaware. 
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TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUNDS FINISHING 


TEXTOL, A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olis, Gums, Gives, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 


Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Blue. 
i SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, WHERE STOP MOTIONS 
ARE USED. 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. @ 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. 
The Arabol best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make the 
“finest weaving and will hold the fly.”’ 
These compounds are based on the best practical experience and the 


best materiais used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New York. 
R. F. GIBSON, South Carelian Agent, Greenville, 5. C. Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N, GUY L. MELCHOR, Ga., Ala. and Tenn. Agent, Adanta Ga, 


Pactortos: N. 


Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 


Southern Agent, E. M. Terryberry, 1126 Healy Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Established 1868 


Spartan Sizing Compound 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG. S. C. Tallows and Gums 


BELTING 


THE BELT WITH THE CATERPILLAR GRIP 


Write for our pamphlet 
**Finger Tip Talks” 
which tells why Slip-Not 
Belting is Better Than 
Other Leather Belts. 


A new kind of a Leather 
Belt which is better than 
the kind you are now 


using or have ever used. 


Montgomery & Crawford with High Point Machine Works 


KINCSPORT, TEMN. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING 


Made By GRANT LEATHER CORPORATION, Largest Belt Shop in the South 
KINGSPORT, TENN. 
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PATENTED j 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


a Enameled roll flushing rim 


bowls. 


Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
/ Heavy rivited tank. 


 Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington, Del. 


Wooden Packing Cases 


These boxes are built of timber taken from 
our own lands, in four styles as shown; pre- 
sent a neat appearance, and are made to 
carry heavy loads. 


We Solicit a Trial Order 
White Pine, N.C. Pine, Poplar, Oak and Chestnut 


We also manufacture Kiln-Dried and Dressed Lum- 
ber. Mill Work—Ceiling, Flooring & Mouldings 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Drawer 330 HICKORY, N. C. 


A. M. Law & Co. 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C 
BROKERS 
Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities. 


Week Ending 31, 1921. 


Bid Asked 

Abbeville Cotton Mills... ..105 — 
American Spinning 250 — 
Anderson Cotton Mills._....... 75 
Aragon Millis -.. 215 
Arcade ‘Cotton Mills 115 
Arkwhight Mills —............ 200 
Augusta Factory, 41 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 500 
Banna Millis 100 
Beaumont Mfg. 210 230 
Beiton Cotton Mills .......... — &5 
Belton Cotton Millis, . 71 
Calhoun. Mills —.............. — 165 
Chesnee Milis —..............— 150 
Chiguola Mills, pfd. _......... 77 — 
Clifton Mfg. Co. 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga. —.....15 
Converse Co... —— 100 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala. ........ 175 — 
Darlington Mfg. Co. —.......- — 
Drayton Mills .. 3 
76 
Dunean Mills, pfd. 90 
Eagie & Phenix Mills, Ga... .125 ] 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga. 1. 98 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga. “300 
Gaffney Mfg. Co. — 60 
Gainesviile ‘otton Millis, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills ign 115 
Mille i808 107 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... 150 185 
Greenwood Cotton Millis 175 
Hamrick Millis 150 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... — 350 
Henrietta Millis, N. C. 350 
“100 
Inman Mills, pfd. —....... 94 
Inman Millis. pfd. 93 
International Mills (par $50) 33 35 
Jackson Millis _....... — 
Judson Millis, pfd. 90 — 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga...126 150 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 2 -- 
Laurens Cotton Mills.__....... 80 100 
Limestone Cotton Millis .....120 130 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C. ...... — 136 
Mariboro Mills __. 73 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga, __..146 150 
Moliohon Mfg. Co. 110 
Monarch Millis ___. 120 
Newberry Cotton Mills _._...100 115 
Ninety-Six Millis ........... 150 
Norris Cotton Mills ........-- — 105 
125 — 
oe Cotton Mills _............ — 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. ........ 87 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. _. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., — 
115 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Pieaqmont Mfr. Co. 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co._.. — 102 
Poinsett Mills — 85 
Riverside Millis (par $12. 50)_ ll 
100 
107 — 
Toxaway Millis (par $25)..... 28 30 
Tucapau Millis 220 
Union-Buffalo Mills 24 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist ‘pid. 76 — 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2d 37 
Vietor-Monaghan Co. __. 80 2 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. 140 — 
110 
Watts Mills, ist pfd. 80 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd. 95 
Williamston Milis 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills _......150 175 
Woodside Cot. Mills, pfd._... 71 75 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd... — 2 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Millis _.... 90 


Southern Mill Stocks 
Quoted By 
R. 8. Dickson & Company 


Gastonia, N. ©. Greenville, S$. C. 
Week Ending Dec. 30, 1927. 

Bid Asked 
Acme Spinning Co... 82 86 
200 
Aileen Mills 50 
Am. Yarn & Proc. Co.....___. 105 115 
Ammer. Fern & 105 108 
Anderson Cotten Mills 73 
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Arlington Cotton Mills 
Aragon Cotton Milis C.)_..190 
Arcade Cotton 
Augusta Factory ............. 
Belton Cotton Mills 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. ..........215 
90 
70 
109 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills ...180 
Chad wick- Hoskins Co (Par 
25) 
Chadwick- Hoskns Co pfd... — 
Chiguola Mfg. Co. 
200 
Clover Mills . 
Climax Spinning Co... ee 
Crescent Spinning C 


Columbus Mfg. (Ga.).._.150 
Converse, LD. Co.. 


Dacotah Cotton Mills ____.... 375 
Darlington Mfg. Co. .......... 
Dresden Cotton 210 
Durham Hosiery Pfd._........ 90 


Durham Hosiery — 


Eastern Mfg. Co. 
& Phenix (Ga. 125 
Efird Mfg. Co. . 


Enterprise Mic. Co. (Ga.)- 85 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Pfd. _.100 


Erwin Cotton Mills Co., ' pfd. .260 


Gibson Mfg. Co..... 
Globe Yarn Mills . 59 
Grace Cotton Mill Co. ........— 
Glenwood Cotton Mills _.__._100 
Giuck Mills 
Greenwood Cotton Mills ____._ 175 


Graniteville Mfg. Co.......... — 
Hamrick Mills 


Hanes, P. H Knit’g Co.. 11% 


Hanes, P. H. Knit’g Co. Pfd...100 
Hillside Cotton Mills (Ga.). 
Imperial Yarn Mill (N. C.)..135 


Jennings Cotton Mill  .__.....210 
King. John P. Mfg. Co......-. 125 


Laurens Cotton Mills — 
— 
95 
Locke Cotton Millis Co... 110 
Laurens Cotton Mills 82 
Mariboro Cotton Mills... 70 
Monarch Mills C.) 
105 


National Yarn Mill ___.._____ 130 
Newberry Cotton Millis 105 
Ninety-Six Cotton Mill —...150 
Orr Cotton Milis ......°...... 92 
Orr Cotton Mills, Pfd. . 90 
Mills 
Pacoiet Mfg. Co., pfd....... 94 

Piedmont Mfg. Co. (8. 

Panola Cotton Millis 

Ranlo Mfg. Co. 
Rex Spinning Co. 
Rex Spinning Co., 90 


Riverside Mills (par $12. 50)__ 
Riverside & Dan River __.....240 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co......- 80 
Rockyface Spinning Co....... — 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co...... — 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co.... — 


Seminole Cot. Mills Co... 100 
108 
..110 
Superior Yarn ea: 86 
Toxaway Mills (Par $25) 28 


Union-Buffalo Mills 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ist pfd._ 73 
Victor-Monaghan Co. __...... 37 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd____100 
Victory Yarn Mills Co 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. __..._. 125 
— 
Watts Mills, ist pfd._..... 
Watts Millis, 2d pfd......__- — 
Winget Yarn Mills 
Wiscassett Mills Co. 230 
Williamston Millis 200 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd._. 73 
Woodruff Cotton Mills 


TTON MIL 


for delivered prices. 
Wilson Lumber Co. 


MAPLE FLOORING BEST FOR 
co LS. 


Why not replace worn out floors? 
We have all grades perfectly manu- 
factured for sale. Anchitects 
builders write for prices on dimension 
for houses and mil! construction. 


and 


Ask 


916 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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November Exports of Cotton Cloths. 


Washington, Dec. 30.—Greater ac- 
tivity was shown in the November 
exports of cotton cloths to such 
markets as the Philippine Islands, 
Central America and Haiti despite a 
decrease in the total for the month 
of 17 per cent from the October fig- 
ures, announces the Department of 
Commerce. The November yardage 
for cotton cloths of all kinds was 
93,421,701, against 64,488,510 yards in 
October, 1921, and 58,593,448 yards in 
November of 1920. 

Twice as much unbleached cotton 
cloth was shipped abroad during 
November, 1921, as in the same 
month of the previous year, the re- 
spective totals being 18,672,825 yards 
and 9,031,425 yards. The principal! 
markets to which unbleached goods 
went were: Turkey in Europe, 
Greece, Chile, India, Haiti, Salvador 
and “other Central America,” each 
one of which took considerably ove: 
a million yards. India, Turkey in 
Europe, Aden, China and Chile were 
the countries to which shipments of 
unbleached goods were smaller than 
in the preceding month. 

While the total number of vards 
of bleached goods exported in No- 
vember (9,528,041 yards) was ap- 
proximately 20 per cent below the 
quantity exported in November, 
1920, there was an increase of 9 per 
cent over the October export of 
the these goods. The Philippine Is- 
lands continued to be the principal! 
destination of bleached goods during 
November, and Canada was another 
important buyer. China took 
than one-third the yardage of 
bleached goods in November that it 
did in October and aecounted for 
much of the month’s aggregate loss. 

November exports of printed cot- 
ton cloth (11,274,692 yards) were 21 
per cent above those of the same 
month a vear ago and considerably 
better than those of October. 1921. 
Principal gains in exports of printed 
goods were to the Philippine Islands 
and Central America. 

Exports of piece-dyed cotton cloth 
for November (5,947,941 vards) were 
only 40 per cent of the total for No- 
vember, 1920, and were slightly un- 
der the total for October, 1921, as 
well. The largest purchasers of these 


less 


goods in the month under review 
were Canada, Central America and 
Argentina. The first mentioned 


country is the only one to which ex- 


ports under this classification im- 
proved to any marked degree. 
Shipments of yarn-dyed cotton 


cloth (7,629,949 vards) continued to 
decline during November, being less 
in both the preceding month and No- 
vember, 1920. However, encourag- 
ing gains Over a year ago were no- 
ticed in the exports of this class of 
goods to the Philippine Islands, Haiti, 
Chile and Mexico. | 

Total exports of cotton piece goods 
from the United Kingdom during 
November, 1921, increased Over Oc- 
tober from 342,500,000 square yards 
to 363,500,000 square yards. The prin- 
cipal gains were to China, Bombay, 


Egypt, the United States, Straits 
Settlements. Australia, Argentina, 
Switzerland, Belgium and Japan. 
The largest shipments during the 


month were effected to Bengal and 
adjacent provinces, via Calcutta, 88,- 
400,000 yards; Egypt, 41,800,000 
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yards: Bombay, 32,600,000 yards: 
China, 30,200,000 yards; Dutch East Jp, 
Indies, 417,000,000 vards: Australia. EChaATLCad aq ays 
13,200,000 yards; and Argentina, 12,- a 


200,000 yards. The markets which 
showed the greatest decreases in No- 
vember from October were Benga! 
and adjacent provinces, Morocco and 
non-British West Africa. Summar- 
ized the months’ exports were: 

For the eleven months ending with 
November, 1921, exports of all class- 


es of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom totalled $2,572,385,- 
600 square yards. This is consider- 


ably lower than the corresponding 
aggregate for 1920, which was 4,188.- 
511.700 square yards, and for Janu- 


ary-November,: 1913, which was 6.- 
544,100 linear yards. The value of 


the piece goods shipments for the 
first eleven months of 1921 was 125,- 
293.291 pounds, which is less than 
one-half the total for the eleven 
months of 1920, bul which exceeds 
by nearly 40 per cent the total for 
the corresponding period in 1913. 

Good crops, fair or better prices 
obtained for native produce, and the 
large influex of immigrants from 
adjoiming provinces have caused the 
import .trade of Manchuria to show 
a steady increase since 1910. Man- 
churian manufactures have been de- 
veloped but little, and as about 75 
per cent of the population is en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, hab- 
its and style of living are extremely 
cconomieal, the winters being excep- 
tionally long and severe. Existing 
conditions make the importation of 
foreign goods a necessity, and as the 
people are both unable and unwill- 
ing to pay for high priced fabrics. 
the cheaper cotton piece goods are 
n great demand. It is worthy of 
note that Manchuria, with its popu- 
lation of less than 20,000,000, today 
consumes about 30 per cent of the 
entire importation of cotton piece 
goods into China. 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Speciality Cotton Mill Work 
Opeh Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St., Richmond, Va. 


“Weather may come 
and weather may go, 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or no!"’ 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston 
New York 
Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 
Humidifying, Heating, Cooling, 
and Purifying 


Ventilating 


Literature upon request 


The Macrod1 


FIBRE HEAD 
WARP SPOOL 
after fourteen years of the 


hardest mill use has demoa- 
strated that it is 


Durable — Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with  corre- 
sponding increase in yardage— 
an important feature of this 
spool, 

Prompt deliveries 
three weeks after 
order. 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode island 


in two te 
receipt of 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult cases 
specially selicited. No misleading 


and rejected 


inducements made to secure 


business. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice, Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Write for terms. 


Diamond Fibre for Textile Makers 


This remarkable non-metallic material is 
particularly adapted to the textile industry 
and is now being used extensively for mak- 
ing many parts of textile equipment. 

It is tough, uniform and practically inde- 
structible-——almost as hard as iron yet lght- 
er than aluminum. It is non-rustine and 
will not burr, chip or splinter. 

It machines readily with a smooth, glossy 
surface and actually improves with age. 

Besides the various specialties used di- 
rectly in connection with textile machinery, 
we also make a full line of Diamond Fibre 
Receptacles for mill, factory and storeroom 
use. 

Write 
Fibre 
about 


today for our booklet, 
and Its Uses.”’ 
this truly 


‘Diamond 
Let us tell you more 
remarkable material. 


DEPT. 10 


Diamond State Fibre Co. 


BRIDGEPORT (near Philade'phia) PENN. 
Branch Factory and. Warehouse, Chicago. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
in Canada: Diamond State Fibre Company, 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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UNIVERSAL 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Real 
FREDERIC 


WINDING COMPANY — 


Winding machines for single and ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


1121 Candler Bldg. 
WINTHROP S. WA 
—Agents— 


Building 
JACKSON 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 


QUR SPINNING 


DOUBLE FLANGE 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 


Cotton Mills — Attention! 


“Keystone” Roving Cans and Boxes—Indeed “Peerless” 

‘Hartford Jewel” Belting—Certainly a Gem. 

“National” Hydraulic and Steam Guages—*“International” as well. 
‘Aries” Roller Sheep Leather—Smooth as a glove. 

“Wear Well” Leather Packings—True to their name. 


The WILSON Co. 


PHONES 296-2364 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Chicago 


Sole Selling Agents 


CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


MERCHANDISING 
FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


St Louis Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


Standard 
Size of the South 


Mildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 


using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Softeners 


S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York—A firmer tone and bet- 
ter feeling in all quarters marked 
the last week of the year in the 
cotton goods market. The demand 
for staple goods, which has been 
very good for the past several weeks, 
continued to improve, and shows in- 
dication of developing into a very 
active market, although most of the 
orders placed lately have been main- 
ly for small quantities. 

Prices on print cloths have moved 
up slightly again and sheeting prices 
were also firmer. Commission houses 
reported more buying of standard 
goods than was generally expected, 
which indicates that jobbers have 
very clean stocks at this time, and 
are more confident of future busi- 
ness. 

The advance in cotton during the 
last two weeks has had a good ef- 
fect on the goods markets and has 
been more far reaching than the 
mills have been able to cover on. 
For this reason, mills are making 
strong efforis to get prices higher, 
Additional business on tickings came 
through during the week and den- 
ims have sold well for delivery dur- 
ine the first quarter of the year. 
The small lot business in other 
heavy colored cottons has been larg- 
er of late. 

The faney cotton blanket business 
for next vear is making good prog- 
after recent openings. Ging- 
hams continued firm. Bleached cot- 
tons in narrow widths are quiet but 
there has been a further 
done in sheets and pillow tubings. 
Printed wash fabrics are now atl- 
tracting more attention among buy- 
ers and shipments of all yarn dyed 
goods purchased for spring are 
wanted promptiyv in January. UCotl- 
ton duck products still continue 
slow as a rule and auto cloths are 
inactive although steadier. Ging- 
hams contirrue in demand with more 
interest being shown in any new 
fall offerings. Plain white goods 
have sold well but fancies are slow. 


ress 


Moderate purchases are being 
made in primary and wholesale 
channels and it is developing that 


stocks require replenishing beyond 
all question. Merchandise men for 
retail stores who have been holding 
buyers down have caused the miss- 
ing of business, while jobbers whose 
eyes were glued on inventories have 
lost sight of the subtle rise in tex- 
tile raw materials, and the lack of 
accumulations. 

In the large cotton goods houses 
trading has been steadier than is 
expected at this period of the year 
and considerably better than it was 
thought it could be in this particu- 
lar vear. Aside from the cleaning 
up of many house stocks and ware- 
house lots, orders have come in from 
jobbers who have disclosed the low- 
est stocks in a long time and ye 
who have bought moderately. On 
this premise predictions of a healthy 
spring trade have become numerous 
in conservative channels. 

Business in 37-inch, 48 squares. 
4.00 yard, at 9 cents, net, for Janu- 
ary-February-March, was reported. 


—_ 


business. 


Some sellers declined to accept this 
figure, holding for more. At the 
same time, it was learned that some 
56x60, 4.00 vard had sold at 9% cents, 
net, whereas the market was gener- 
ally considered at 9% cents, net, or 
if cents, with terms. For 31-inch, 
5.00 vard, 7% cents, net, was quoted: 
6%. cents, net, for 6.15 yard: 4.70 
vard at 8% cents with terms: 3.00 
vard at 10% to 10% cents, net. For 
40-inch, 2.85 yard, 11% cents, net, 
was considered the best that could 
be done, a large order at 11% cents. 
with terms, having been declined. 
One center reported on gray goods 
that 5,000 pieces of spots of 64x60, 
5.35 vard, Southern offered 8% cents, 
buf was unable to use them. Later 
a large house claimed to have had a 
bid for 10,000 pieces of 64x60s spots 
aft 8% cents, but that it had declined 
the business, holding for 9 cents. 
Nine cents certainly was the market 
for anvthing in the way of contract. 
Limited business in 68x72s. 4.75 
vard, at 10 cents, was reported, this 
being considered the best that could 
be done. On Southern 72x76, 4.25 
yard, 11 cents was the market; and 
12% cents for 80 squares, 4.00 vard. 
For 64x56, 5.50 vard, 8% cents was 


quoted. Some 60x48, 6.25 yard, 
Southern, sold at 7% cents. bul it 
was doubted whether many more 


could be had at this figure, the gen- 
eral price being 7% cents, at which 
figure some Eastern sold. 

Southern 27-inch, 9.00 yard, were 
available at 4% cents, with 5 cents 
the last heard from all River: 4% 
cents on 25-inch, 10.55 yard. 

Wash goods, including batistes, 
voiles and organdies, bid fair to have 
a stronger sale the coming. season 
than heretofore. The larger demand 
is attributed to the fact that women 
are more favorably inclined toward 
light weight fabrics for dresses. The 
wearer will adjust herself to weath- 
er conditions by using light, medium 
and heavy weight coats and wraps. 

Plain mereerized colored voiles, 
thirty-nine to forty inches wide, are 
another wanted fabric. Thirty-nine 
to forty-inch printed organdies bid 
fair to become very popular, as the 
first showings are selline well. In 
recent years plain organdies have 
been in vogue, and this is the first 
time for a long period that printed 
organdies have been produced. 


Prices on cotton goods were quot- 
ed as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s.... 6% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s... 6 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s... 5% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s.. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... 10 

Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 2-vard..... 10% 


Brown sheetings, 4-vyard..... 10% 
Brown sheetings, Southern 
Tiekings, 8-ounce ........... 28 
Denims, 2.20 ........ 19% 
Staple ginghams ............ 14% 
Dress ginghams ............ 20a22% 
Standard prints ............. if 
Kid finished cambrics....... 
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D. H. Pres. Phil 8. Steel, Vice-Prese. * 2nd V.-Pres. 


The Yarn Market Mauney-Steel Giieeny 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The yarn mar- Cotton yarns were quoted in this 
arket aa rg: DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
ket was much more active last week market as follows 237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa 
and some advances in prices were Ply Eastern Office, 336 Grosverner Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
| 2-ply @-- MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR 
were moved up as the week closed. Southern Two-Ply Skeins. 
Recent large purchases by users of 6s to 10s_29 @30 36s......-.48 @50 
10s to 128.31 @s2 40s 
knitting varns at prices slightly un- 14s. 39 50s 70 @75 
der the generally qnoted market 5)8--------33 1,034 Uphoistery LOOM-LUBRIK TWISTER RING GREASE MYCO FLUIDO 
have caused spinners to stiffen in 24s 35 @ Yar | 
their attitude in expectation of fur- 26 “36 @_. 38, 48 & 5-ply_21@%3 MYCO GREASE SIZE REMOVOIL 


ther business of a similar nature. 


The more active cotton market and 3, 4 &5-ply— 3,4 & "BS MASURY-YOUNG CO 
2 
consequent higher prices has been a 


10s. 31 G 208 @. 
another factor in holding prices up. ‘Southern | Single chain 62 Years in Business BOSTON, MASS. 
There appears to be a general © 
feeling among spinners that a fairly 14s 31 @ 26s _-- 2" Disinfectants, Spot Removers, Greases, etc. 
arge buying movement will develop @3i 40s 
within the first few weeks of the Southern Single Skeins. 
year and most -ef them are optimis- 6s to 8s_.29 2 33 
tic over the outlook. They point out jo. 
tet Yor-almost bwo months, busers CATLIN & COMPANY 
have hesitated in buying any yarns “Southern 
except those absolutely needed and 20 29s NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
that this policy has left many yarn @ 248 39% 
1?s 32 G 268 36° @ C mm M 
users in a position where they will 14. 32%4@33 30s 36% @37 oO ission erchants 
soon have to come into the mar- extra = Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns 
kets again, a theory that is being on. 24 @h4ts 
‘ e 80 
well borne out by the number of in- Southern Combed Peeler Skeins. Etc. i UTHERN OFFICE 
quiries that have been noted during 308--6§ 903 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
the past two weeks. Seasonal dull- 2-ply 40s_.75 @80 2-ply 8@s__1 37@1 40 
ness and inventory periods have had °-P’Y °%s--% @ - 


a big effect in slowi sales and J U COM 


buying for these reasons are expect- |-S--------29%@-- os 66 COTTON CLOTHS AND YARNS 
ed to operate soon. 18 

208 @ 408 70 56 Worth Street 

Prices are still unsatisfactory and 29s 4 @. 50s_.......90 G@ NEW YORK 
are too close to actual production Bost Chi Philad Readi 
costs for comfort, a fact that is caus- Eastern Carded Peeler Thread Twist " cago adelphia eading 
| Amsterdam Hamilton, Can. Manchester, Eng. 
ing mills to be firmer in their price Skeins. ; 
ideas. If the developments of the SOUTHERN OFFICE, 910-211 Commercial National Bank Building 
next few weeks run true to the 24s 2-ply__47 @. 45s 2-ply..70 @ CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
many predictions of active buying, Easterr 
there is no doubt that yarn prices jo. 
will soon be at considerably higher 12s------- 36 
‘ 37 «¢ 5 
levels. DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
H. G. Welborn, President Guy Garrard, Vice-President Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 


Sadd'es, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


BRANNON, WELBORN & COMPANY, Inc. _ = 
COTTON YARNS— Commission Basis Only WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


350 Broadway at Leonard St... NEW YORK 


R. M. Brannon, Secretary and Treasurer 


A real Selling Agency composed of seasoned yarn salesmen with 
practical spinning experience—organized with a definite purpose, a 
distinct objective—to sell yarns of quality intelligently to discrimi- 
nating and appreciative buyers under mill name or mill brand for mil! 


account only. 
DARING 
SVACL 
JNO. F. Star RUSSELL CLARK J. MARKS FRING SPEQALIST 
A. H. SHATFORD JOS. A. MEYERS 
JNO. F. CLARK & CO. 
COTTON (SPOTS AND FUTURES), STOCKS, 
BONDS GRAIN PROVISIONS COFFEE “The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.” 
, SUGAR AND COTTON SEED OIL DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. MEMPHIS, TENN. on machines that pay for themselves in no time. Send us your job dye- 
824-826-Gravier St. 144 Pearl Street Falis Bidg., 26 N. Front St. ing. Our prices are low, delivereies are prompt, and service the best. 
MEMBERS Franklin machines are used all over the world. 
N. Y. Stock Exchange N. 0. Cotton Exchange As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
N. ¥. Cotton Exchange N. ©. Future Brokers Association a year. Let us serve you. Our representative will be glad of an opportunity 
N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange N. O. Board of Trade to see you and fully explain all details. 
N. Y. Produce Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
Private Wires Between NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, MEM- FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE. R. I. 
PHIS, and Principal Points of the Cotton Belt : 


AKIN 
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Are You Using Our 
SULPHUR BLACK-M EXTRA 


We make a Specialty of Sulphur Colors 
Send us a Trial Order 


Sample Card and Lowest Rates on request 


HAMETZ 63 COme 


One-Twenty-Wwo Hudson Street, New YorrR City. 
Soston Philadelphia Cicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 


Providence 
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Looms Wanted. 

Want to buy 125 to 300 Model 
E 40-inch Draper looms for 2- 
harness work. Write, giving con- 
dition, where can be seen and 
price, f. o. b. mill floor. Address 
Looms, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 BS GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running,spinning. They are also correct 


as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Subpect to Prior Sale We Offer 
150 36” Reed Space Heavy 3 Har- 
ness Looms with Hopedale Auto- 
matic Attachments; 3 Banks 
Drop Wires. Excellent condition, 
prompt delivery f.o.b. mill floor 
at $35.00 each. Address “Quick 
Sale,” care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Reed Hooks. 

Wanted—Loom fixers and over- 
seers of weaving to write us for 
free sample of our patented, 
hand-made celluloid reed hooks. 
Strictly hand made, very beauti- 
ful. Worth $2. Free for the ask- 
ing.: Rosemary Craft Shop, Rose- 
Mary, N. 


Wanted — Furnished boarding 
house in good mill city. I under- 
stand the business and do not 
want anything but first-class 
place. Address Mrs. Cora Neal, 
No. 4 Enterprize Street, Union, 


Second Hand Wanted. 
Want a second hand in spin- 
ning for room of 5,000 spindle 
room, 30s and 40s. Must be good 
manager of help and hustler for 
production. Address Second, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


W anted—Position as overseer of 
spinning. Fifteen’ years’ experi- 
‘nee on all erades white and col- 
ored yarn. Now employed. Can 
give good references. Address 
Spinner, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 
Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


Roberts’ Loose End Preventer. 

The Roberts loose end preven- 
ter for Warpers. No mill can af- 
ford to do without this attach- 
ment, for small cost, with best re- 
sults. For further particulars, 
write to Roberts & Graddick Co., 
P. 0. Box 194, Winder, Ga. 


Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL 
Kier Boil Assistant 


ANTISTAIN 


CREAM SOFTENER ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers Linkers Balling Warpers Balling Attachments 
Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short Chain Beamers 
Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
and Splitters Warp Coilers Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


Machines Dye House Ballers. 


— 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


Less Waste - — ~ Cleaner Yarns 


them. 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner 
yarns, with smaliest percentage of waste. 

Send for large list that have already adopted 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


L. D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 


Maenufecturer 


Spindle Tape 


ND 


Bandings 


Bolfieid Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
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The fee for joining our employment 
bureau ior three muuths is which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one month. 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau. 
but we do give them the best service of 
any emp.oyment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as 
overseer of carding. 
but want better job. Practical man of 
long experience who can get results. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3306. 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now have charge of room in good mil! 
but wish larger job. Over 15 years ex- 
perience in carding and can get excel- 
lent results. Good references. Address 
No. 3307. 


superintendent or 
Now employed, 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 


ant superintendent, or overseer of 
carding or spinning. Would consider 
good office position. My experience 
covers 20 years in various departments 
of the mill. Textile graduate, age 35. 
Address No. 300 

WANT position as superintendent of 
weaving mill, white or colored work, 
where quantity and quality will be ap- 
preciated. Age 36. Now employed as 
carder in large colored goods mill. Over 


oc 


years experience in cotton mill work, 
15 


years as overseer. Address No. 3309. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or would take place as overseer of 
spinning in large mill. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Prefer place in 
Georgia. .Long experience, good refer- 


ences. Address No. $310. 

WANT position as master mechanic: 12 
years experience in both steam and 
electrically driven plants. Now em- 
ployed. Good references as to charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3312 


WANT position as superintendent. 
competent man, 


Am a 
who has had long ex- 
perience as superintendent and over- 
seer and can handle large or small job 
in satisfactory manner. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3313 


WANT position as overseer of spinning 
in small mill, or would take second 
hand's place tn smaller plant. Now em- 


ployed, Fine references. Address No. 
314. 

WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Am experienced on plain and fancy 
goods and can manage help and pro- 
duce quality with low percentage of 
waste. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences. Address No. 3215. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving,’ 


Plain or fancy work, 
looms. Have had 18 years experience 
in weave room, 5 as second hand and 
assistant overseer. Now have respon- 
sible position, but have good reason for 
wishing to change. References as to 
ability and character, Address No. 3316. 


prefer Draper 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent of medium 
size mill on fine combed yarns and am 
giving entire satisfaction, but want 
larger job. Married, good habits, fine 
references covering experience, charac- 
ter and ability. Address No. 3317. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of weaving, or as salesman of mill 
suplies. Will be pleased to submit ref- 


erences showing my ability, experience 
and character. Now employed. Ad- 
dress No. 3318. 

WANT position as superintendent of 


yarn mill, prefer mill on hosiery yarns. 
Would like place in run down condition 
to bring it up. Married, age 48, long 
experience. Good references. Address 
No 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
or weave mill on white work. Long ex- 
perience in a number of good mills and 
can get results. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3320 


WANT position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or overseer carding and 


spinning. Am man of long, practical 
experience, and can get excellent re- 
sults. Now employed. (jood refer- 
ences. Address No. 332? 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or would take both. Now 
employed in mill on double carded knit- 
oe yarns and am giving satisfactoin 
but wish a larger place. Satisfactory 
references as to character and ability 
Address No. 3323. 

“ANT position as 

weaving mill, white 

colored preferred. 

filled my present position for the past 
three years, but have good reason to 
change Have had over 20 years’ ex- 
perience in weaving and have ability to 
handle large or small mill in an effi- 
cient manner. References. Address 

No. 3324 


superintendent of 
or colored work, 
Have successfully 


master mechanic 
for a long period, mills 
on both steam and electric drive and 
am capable of handling either kind of 
job. Am giving satisfaction on present 
job, but wish to change for good rea- 
sons. Address We 3325. 


WANT position as 


ave handled 


WANT position as supe rintendent of 
weaving mill. Especially experienced 
on print cloths and have handled sev- 
eral print cloth plants very satisfac- 
torily. Would consider place with mil! 
on other goods. as my experience cov- 
ers a wide variety of fabrics Refer- 
ences showing character, experience 
and ability. Address No. 3327 


position 
yarn 


WANT as superintendent of 
small or weaving mill. Now em- 
ployed as superintendent, but can come 
on short notice. References as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3328. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 


Have had many years of practical ex- 
perience on wide variety of fabrics and 
can or satisfaction. Excellent refer- 
ences Address No. 

W ANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Fifteen years’ experience in weaving, 
seven years as overseer. Experienced 


on both plain and Draper looms. Good 
references. Adcre ‘ss No. 


WANT position as superintendent, pref- 
erably in colored goods mills; 14 years 
experience in mill. Now employed but 
desire to change. HWducated in N. C 
Textiie School. Age 34; unmarried, 
but settled. Address No. 3332 

Ww ANT position 
and spinning, 
perienced in 
employed, 


as overseer of carding 
or both. Thoroughiy ex- 
both departments. Now 


but can change on short no- 


tice. Good references. Address No. 
3333 
WANT position as superintendent. Am 


experienced overseer of long experience 
and also owner of patent that can be 
made very profitable and give the 
owners a decided advantage if not a 
monopoly on certain class of goods 
Would take stock in mill for same, anu 
also additional stock. Small yarn mil! 
preferred. Am expert carder, young, 
but settled. Address No. 333 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Am 33 years of age, 
seven years as overseer. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3335. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning. 
Prefer mill in North Carolina. Can 
furnish Satisfactory references as to 
past expertence, ability and character 
Address No. 3336. 

W ANT position 
or take 


as overseer of weaving, 

place. as assistant in larg: 

room. Good record over long term of 
years. Have handled many varieties 
of fabrics. Satisfactory references. Ad- 

dress No, 3337. 

WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Now employed as second hand, but by 
experience and ability am capabie ol 
handling overseer’s job. Good refer- 


ences. Address No. 3338. 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill on local cotton. Have had 29 
years’ experience in mill business, num- 
ber of years as superintendent. Am 50 
years old, married and have family of 
help. Can come at once. References. 


Address No. 3339 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
spooling or winding. Young married 
man, age 30. Have been On some oft 
best jobs in South. Am now general 
overseer spinning, spooling, twisting 
and winding. Good reasons for mak- 
ing change. Prefer mill in small town. 
Address No. 3340 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Can handle large or small job. Ten 
years’ experience on most all kinds of 
white goods. Experienced on tire fab- 
rics, and. all kinds of goods for rubber 


trade. Best of references. Address 
No. 3341 


WANT position as superintendent in 
weave mill on white work, or would 
take place as overseer in large weave 


room. Now employed. Best of refer- 
ences Address No. 3342 
WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill, or overseer of large spin- 
ning room. Practical man of long ex- 
perience who has always given satis- 
faction. Excellent references. Address 


No. 3343 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Would consider second hand's place on 


large job. Excellent references as to 
character and ability. Address No. 
3344 

WANT position as overseer of weaving 
in miil on plain goods. Would not con- 
sider place less than $30 per week. 
Now employed, but want larger job. 
Best of references. Address As 


WANT position as supe rintendent 0. 
would take overseer of carding or spin- 


ning. Experienced, reliable and capa- 
ble, and have excellent references from 
past and present employers. Address 
No. 3346 

WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn or weave mill. Long experience 


with good mills and can give excellent 


results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3347 

WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Am experienced superintend- 
ent, now successfully operating a good 
mill, but wish a larger place. Eexcel- 
lent references. Address No. 3343. 

w ANT position as superintende nt. Have 
held similar position with some of the 


‘an come orn 
Address No. 


the South. 
References 


best mills in 
short notice. 
3349. 


WANT position as superintendent. 


Well 


fitted by training and experience to 
handle mill on any class of goods made 
in the South. Excellent references. 
Address No. 33590. 

WANT position as superintendent _ or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed. Have been superintendent 
and overseer for long period of years 
and always given satisfaction. Fine 


references. Address No. 3351. 


overseer of s'‘ashing, 
warping or cloth room. Mill experience 
eovers more than 20 years and can 
handle efficiently either one of the 
above positions. Good references dladly 
furnished. Address No. 3362. 
WANT position as engineer and master 
mechanic. Long experience in steam 
plants and machine shops. Specially 
good on welding. References. Address 
No. 3363. 


WANT positoin as 


WANT position as office manager for 
cotton mills. Am experienced in manu- 


facturing end, cotton buying and sell- 
ing Am competent to take over office 
end of either cotton or hosiery mill. 
Excellent references. Married, good 
worker. Address No. 3364 

WANT position as superintendent. Mid- 
die aged man and have worked in mill 
for over 30 years. Can handle either 
yarn or weaving plant. Now employed. 
Good references. Address No. 3365. 

ANT “position as ‘superintendent ‘Prefer 


a weave mill. Competent, reliable and 
experienced. My experie nee covers ev- 
ery phase of cotton mill business and | 
can get quality and quantity produc- 
tion Now employed at good mill, but 
have good reason for making change. 
Referemces. Address No. 3366. 


WANT position as ‘superintende nt, over- 
seer of carding, or spinning or both. 
Have been an overseer for 32 years and 
superintendent for more than 15. Would 
like an opportunity to correspond. with 
mill needing reliable and practical man. 
Address No. 3367. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving 
or cloth room. Now employed as over- 
seer cloth room. Age 48, married, have 
family, 30 years experience. Good refer- 
ences from past and present employers. 


Address No. 3365. 

WANT position as overseer of carding. 
Can handle any size job on Saco ma- 
chainery Experienced in both mill 
work and machinery erecting. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3369 

WANT position as mill manager, super- 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. intenfent or executive position in of- 
Experienced on both plain and fancy fice. Experienced in executive work in 
goods, and can get quality and quan- both New England and Southern mills, 
tity production. Good habits, steady trained for both mill and office work. 
worker. Excellent references. Address Know cost systems, can handle help, 
No. 3352. am college graduate and feel competent 

to handle position as superintendent or 

WANT position as ininciaietinat over- manager. Address Ni No. 6370. 
seer of carding or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Have worked in mill WANT position as overseer of weaving 
more than 20 years. Over 10 years as of large cloth room. Age 49, 27 years 
superintendent. Good references as to experience in weaving. Good references 
character and ability. Address No. from past and present employers. Ad- 
3353. dress No. 3371. 

WANT position as master mechanic and WANT position as 

employed as overseer oO weaving in 
engineer. Capable man whose exper! 
ences covers many years in power pliant large mill but by experience and 
work Good references Address No. training am competent to handle job as 
superintendent. Good character, steady 
worker and can give fine references. Ad- 

WANT position as overseer of carding. dress No, 33872 

ave wer 25 years experience 
‘er ive WAN'T position as overseer of cloth room 
ecard room, 15 as oyerseer. re - in large mill Am 45 years of age, mar- 
ried; 15 years as overseer in mills in 
South Carolina. Now employed, but can 

WANT position as master mechanic. come on two weeks’ notice. Good ref- 
Have had 15 years experience in tex- erences. Address No. 3373. 
lle steam power and electric plants, 

U. S. ship Can WANT position as overseer of carding or 
handle any size power plant in satis- ‘Pinning or both. Age 35, have been sec- 
factory manner Best of references ond hand and overseer for past 14 years. 


from present and past employers. Ad- 


dress No. 3356. 


WANT 


position as overseer of carding, 
or spinning, or both. Am at present 
overseer of carding and spinning, but 
have good reason for wishing to change 
Good character, long practical experi- 
ence and energetic worker. References. 
Address No. 3357. 
WANT position as overseer of carding 
in medium sized mill, or would take 
second hand’s place in large mill. Young 


man, 36 years, but am thoroughly prac- 
tical and have fine experience. Good 
references. Address No. 3358. 


WANT position 


as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Can handle 
either in satisfactory manner. Good 
references covering my experience, abil- 
ity and character. Address No. 3359. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill, or overseer of carding dnd 
spinning on medium numbers, white or 
colored. Am 43 years old, 32 years ex- 
perience, will go anywhere. Take smal! 
Salary until I show what I can do. Ref- 
erences. Address No. 3360. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would take overseer of carding, spin- 
ning, or both. Now employed as over- 
seer of carding in good mill, but wish 
to change to different locality. Good 
references. Address No. 3361 


Practical experience on all classes of 
work Sober and reliable and can give 
excellent references. Address No. 3374 
we AN T position as superintendent or 
overseer of carding and spinning. Long 
experience. Can furnish good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 


dress No. 3375. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Experienced on all classes of goods and 
can handle any sized weave room in 
competent manner. Good references. 
Address No. 3376. 


WANT position as superintendent, 
ant superintendent, or 
ing. Good references 
and ability. Address 


assist- 
overseer of card- 
as to character 

No. 3377. 

WANT position 
superintendent. Long 
number of good mills. 
ences. Address No. 3378. 

WANT position as overseer of 
Experienced more than 25 
overseer and second hand. 


spinner, or 
experience in a 
Best of refer- 


as carder 


carding. 
years as 
Am a hus- 


tler and can get production on either 
white or colored goods. Address No. 
3379. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 


hold a similar position in 
best mills in North 
to make a change teferences as to 
character and ability gladly furnished. 
Am high class man and would not con- 
sider a small job. Address No. 3380, 


one of the 
Carolina, but want 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ACID RESISTING PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

AIR CONDITIONERS— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

ALBONE— 

Roessier & WHassiacher. 

AIR WASHERS AND COOLERS— 

See Humidifiers. 

ARCHITECTS MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S&S. 

Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Green Co. 
Sirrene & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING sQuIPMENT— 
Link-Beilt Company. 

ASPHALT TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler 4 Tank Co. 
Scaife, W. B., & Son 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS "FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

AUTOMATIC SCALES— 

BALL BEARING— 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Ss. K. F. industries, inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

——See Presses, Baling. 

IALLERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

SANDS AND TAPE— 
american Textile Banding Ce. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 

ER 


— 


Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Wood's, T. 8B., Sons Co. 
BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Beilt Company. 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
T. B. Wood’s Sons Company. 
BELT CEMENT AND PRESERVA- 
Tives— 
McLeed Leather & Belting Co. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemica! Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
BEARINGS, ROLLER. 
See Roller Bearings. 
BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Deford Co., The, 

McLeod Leather Belting Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beit Company. 

Courtney Co., Dana S&S. 

Draper Corporation. 

Macrodi Fibre Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 
BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Brown, The David Co. 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
BOILERS— 

Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 

High Point Machine Works 
BOILER GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
BOXES— 

Andrews Co., O. B. 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co 
BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
SBRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 
Textile S ly Co 

Greenville Textile Supp 
BLOWERS AND SLOWER sYsTEmMs— 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 
SOBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrelt! Machine Co. 
SALENDER ROLLS— 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 

Perkins & Son, B. F. 
CARD CLOTHING— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Heward @ree “ig. 
CARD GRINDING 

Prousfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. &. 

Saco-Lowel! Shope. 

we'tin Machine 
CARDS— 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 

Link-Belt Company. 


CASTINGS (IRON)— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOCKS— 
Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Works 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins & Co., B. F. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & &Co. 
Turner Co., J. Spencer. 
Whitman & Son., Clarence. 
Brannon, Welborn & Co. 
Barnard-Lynah, Inc. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chailmere Mfg. Co. 
De Laval Steam Turbine Ceo. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cr. 
Wheeler Condensing & Engineering Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINE 
American Molstening Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CON TRACTORS— 
See Mill Builders. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CONCRETE FLOOR HARDENER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
CORRUGATED IRON AND STEEL— 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


COTTON 
Clark, John F. & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Rose & Son. 
Ormsbee & Landecker. 
Jennings, A. T. & Co. 
Palmer, Raymond & Go. 
McGuigan, E. L. & Co. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co. 
Patton, Edw. L. & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Coiman Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Oraper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell na 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Stafford Co., 
\ “versal Winding Co. 
Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Terrell Machine Co. 


COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson & Lan 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde! Mfg. Co., The. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. 8., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 

Link- Belt 

DAMP PROOFING AINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Masury Young Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 


Rice Dobbe Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Diamond States Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary Fountain Ce 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 

Moree Chain Company. 

Link. Cereneew 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 


Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, 8. F., & Sons, inc. 

Roy & Son Co., 8. S. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Hartley, John 
Kliipstein & Co., A. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemica! Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Works 
Seydel Mfg. Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Hunting & Guery. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 


ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Company. 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Lomax Motor Repair Co. 
ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— 
See Portable Elevators. 
ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees 
ENGINEERS, MILL. 
See Architects and Mill Engineers. 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
ENGINES (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP.- 
IN 


..Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
High Point Machine Worxs 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well! Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 
Perkins & Son, B. F. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 
EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons. 
See Electric; also Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER PURIFIERS— 
Matieson Alkali Works.. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Company. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching ane 
Finishing. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
FLAT MACHINE COLORS— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 
Champion Chemica! Co. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 


FLUTED ROLLS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


FLYER PRESSERS AND OVERHAIL 


Boutnere? Bairdi=« A Fiver Ca. 
Meohine Werka. 
York. 
FLY ERS— 
..Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 
FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GEARS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link- Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Eureka iron Works. 
McNaughton Mfg. Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


GREASES— 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Swan & Finch Co. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 

MACHINES— 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Grid Bar Co. 
GRAPHITE PAINT— 

Detroit Graphite Company 
HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 


HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HOUSE PAINT & VARNISH— 
Detroit Graphite Company 


HOSPITAL SUPPLIES— 
Winchester Surgical! Supply Co. 


HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
IRON FILLER— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Coiman Co. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT— 
Winchester Surgical Supply Co 
LACE LEATHER— 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
ARCHITECT— 
E. &. Dra 
LIABILITY *INSURANCE— 
American Mutual Liability ins. Co. 


LOOM HARNESS— 
Mfg. Co. 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Greist Mfg. Co. 


LOOM PICKERS— 

Garitand Mfg. Co. 

McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
LOOMS— 

Stafford Co., The 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
LUMBER— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 

Hirsch Lumber Company. 
LUBRICAN 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

Masury Young Co. 

. 2A WN. J. Lubricant Ca 

Texas Company. 
LUBRICATING GRAPHITE— 

Detroit Graphite Co-pany 
LUG 8STRAPS— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Ce. 

“Melend Leather 4 Beiting Ca. 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS— 
High Point Machine Works 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 
Graphite Company 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLED 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METAL PROTECTIVE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company 
METERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
Hill, Clark & Co. 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, ince. 
Gude & Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Mees & Mees 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
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MILL SUPPLIES— 

High Point Machine Works 
Diamond States Fibre Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. 
Garland Co. 

Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Hitchcock Co., F. C. 

Odell Mill Supply Co. 

Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Wiliisen Company. 

MILL WHITE 
Cooledge, F. J., & Sons. 
Oetroit Graphite Company 
John Lucas & Co 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


MOTORS— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Electric Co. 
Walraven Company. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDING 
MACHINES— 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S&S. 
oILs— 
Klipstein & Co., A. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
John Lucas & Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
N. @& N, J. Lubricant Co. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co. 

otton on Ce. 


Southern 
Texas Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland 4 Co. 
Welf, Jacques Co. 
OILING SYSTEMS— 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowel Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
MeLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 
PAINTS— 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K. 
Detroit Graphite Co. 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
John Lucas & Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
 Triped Paint Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland 4 Co. 


PAPER AND PAPER BOARDS— 
Diamone State Fibre Co. 
PARIITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & Sicaer> 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Gariand Mfg. Co- 
McLeod Leather & Beiting Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariaad Co, 
ivey Mf 

PIPE A TINGS— 
Parke-Cramer Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sone 

PIPE JOINT CEMENT— 
Detro:t Graphite Company 

PLASTERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., Inc. 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
High Point Machine Works 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Woods, T. B., Sons Co. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry | Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PRESERVATIVES— 
Barrett Co., The. 


PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 

Roessier & Hassiacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
PULLEYS— 

——See Transmission Machinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRON— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 

Ailis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

De Laval Steam urbine Co. 

(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 

Rumsey Pump Co. 

Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co. 
PURIFYING AND FILTRATION 


Inc. 


QUILLERS— 
Universal Widing Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CLEANERS— 
ierren Machine Co. 
REEDS 
wwertn Carolina Reed Co. 
REGULAITONRS— 
rowers HMeguiator Co. 
HING TRAVELERS — 
National King Traveler Co. 
& Ming Traveter Co. 
RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Saco-Lowel! Snops. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metaliic Orawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Snopes. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 
ROVE ING— 
Barrett Co., The. 
Ssonneporn Sons, inc. 
Davia Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Unattanooga Roonng & Foundry Co. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's, 8., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOAES— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Coa. 
Wison Co. 
Diamone States Fibre Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
RUBBER STAMPS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
ruro Sanitary Orinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, ODavid, Sons Co. 
SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
SEALS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SEPARATORS— 
Draper Corporation. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 


SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 

weod’s, T. Sens Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 

David. sone Ceo. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

David Brown Co. 
SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 

Allen, Chartes R. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Co, 

Bosson & 

Corn Products. ‘Refining Co. 

Drake Corporation. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 

John P. Marston. 

H. A. Metz @& Co., Ine. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

New egy Chemica! Co. 

Seyde!l 

Spartan Sizing. Compound Co. 

acques, Wolf & Co. 

asury Young Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Company. 
SKEWERS— 

Courtney, The Dana S&S., Co. 

ivey Mfg. Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

United Chemical Products Corp. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson Lane. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

Jacques Wolf Co. 

Metz, H. A. ine. 

Sey del Mfg. Co., 
SLASHERS AND sQUIPMENT— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTHS— 

Hitchcock Co., F. C 
SLASHER HOODS 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co, 
SOAPS— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hartley, John 

Kliipstein & Co., A. 


Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
SOF TENERS— 


——See Cotton Softeners. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


See Power Transmission Machinery. 


SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitineville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Brown, The Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
ivey Mfg. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles. 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARCH— 
See Sizing, Starch and Gum. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
STENCILS— 
Dixie Seal & Stamp Co. 


STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Chattanooga Boller & Tank Co. 
David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 
Southern Engineering Ce. 
STRAPS— 
Deford Co., The, 
STRAP LEATHER— 
SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANNERS— 
Deford Co., The, 
TANKS— 
Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co. 
Southern Engineering Co. 
TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINER. - SPECIALTIES 
Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
TESTING 
Parkine. F. San... 
TRANSFER STAMPS 
Kaumagraph 
TRAPS— 
See Steam Traps. 
TOWERS— 
Southern Engineering Co. 


TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Odell Mill Supply Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons, inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 

Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
TOWERS— 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Ce. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 

Link Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vuicanized Fibre Ce. 
Diamona States Fibre Co. 
mMogers Fibre Co. 


TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Alus-Cnaimers Mtg. Co. 
Ve Laval Steam iurpine Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Vraper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VAL VES— 
rowers Reguiator Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
cast Jersey Pipe Veo. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, inc. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 
Toeinurst Machine Works. 

WALL PLAST ERS— 

Southern Gypsum Co., inc. 

WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Uraper Corporation. 

WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporation. 

WARP STOP MUOTION— 
Draper Corporation. 

WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

WASHERS, CLOTH— 

American Laundry Machinery Co 

WASHERS (FIBRE)— 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co 

WASTE BINS, STEEL 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS— 

Chicago Watchmanman’s Clock Wo 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

WELDING OUTFITS— 

High Point Machine Works 

WEIGHTING COMPOUNDBS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 


Metz, H. A. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Seyde!l Mfg. Co., The. 


Jecques, Wolf a Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

Universal Winding Co. 
WiINDOWS— 

David Lupton’s Sons, inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND SASH, 
STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Werks. 
YARN CONDITIONING MACHINE®G 

Cenditier|ng Mac!ines. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


CONTRACTOR—DEALER 


Industrial Light and Power Wiring 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


FOR— 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


33 
PLANTS— 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sone. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Allen, Chas. R., Charieston, 8. C. 
Allis-Chaimers Mig. Wo., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Mvoistening Co., Boston, Mass. 
American ‘lextiie Banding Co., Vhiladel- 
phia, Pa. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Unio. 
Arabol Mig. Couo., 
Ashworth bros., 
Atherton Fin WUrid Bar Co., 
Atianta Brush Co., 
Atiantic Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


New York. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, 


Atianta, Ga. 
Ames Bidg., 


321 Broadway, New 


Barnard-Lynah, Inc., 
350 Broadway, 


Brannon, Welborn & Co., 
New York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105 Kinney Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

The turrett Co., New York. 

Barber Colman Co., Rockford, Il. 

Baitimore Belting Company, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C. 

Bium, George J., Charlotte, N. C. 

Bosson & Lane, Atiantic, Mass. 

Brown Co., Vavid, Lawrence, Mass 

tutterworth & Sons Co., Was Phila- 
deiphia, a. 


Cairier Dngineering Corp., New York. 
Catan & Co., 345 Broadway, New York. 
Chuffee Co., Thos. K., Providence, R. 1. 
Champion Chemical Co., Asheville, N. C. 
Chariotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
C 


Chattanooga Boiler & Tank Co., Chatta- 


nooga, ‘Tenn. 

Chattanooga Hoofing & Foundry Co., 
Chattanovuga, ‘Tenn. 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. f 

Chicago Watchman's Clock Works, 1526 
5S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Clark, John F. & Co., 144 Pearl St., New 
York. 

Oocker & Foundry Co., Gasto- 
nia, N 


Cc 
Collins Bros. Pawtucket, 
R. I 


Machine Co., 

Corn ‘Products Refining Co., New York. 

Cotton States Belting & Suply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. } 

Courtney Co.. Dana 8., Chicopee, Mass. 

DeLaval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J 

Baltimore, Md. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Atianta, Ga. 

Bristol, 


The Deford Co., 

Detroit Graphite Co., 

Dixie Seal and Stamp Co., 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co., 
R. 


Diamond State Fibre Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 
Draper, E. s., 506 Trust Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Draper Corporation Hopedale Mass 
Dronsfield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner 
Boston, Mass. 
grake Corj-oration, Norfolk, Va. 
©. 1. du F «at de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mingtor, «el. 


Eblin & Co,, 81 Broad St., New York. 

Jersey Pipe Co., Patterson, N. J. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Bureka lron Works, Inc.. Lincolnton, 
- 

Franklin Process Co., Providence, R: IL. 

Garland Mfg. Co., Saco, Me. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 


Gude & Co., Atlanta. Ga. 


Hartley, John, Charlotte, N. C. 
ivusivver idve Bearu Nationa! 
Fila. 
Howuaru Brus. Mig. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
& Guerry, SB. LU. 
Mutton & beurvoniiais tickory, 
ivey Mig. Co., Hickory, 
Monticello, Ga. 
55 Broad St., New 


©. 


Jordan. Mfg. Co., 
Jennings, A. T. & Co., 
York. 


Kaumagraph W. 38th St., New 
Lurk, 

Keever starch Co., 

Weltugh iI/yelng 
JeuKintowh, ta. 

Klipstei @ A., New York. 

Lomax Motor Repair Co., 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Locxwveeud, Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lucas, Jonn, & Co., Phitadeipnia, Pa. 

Lupton, Wavid. Sons, inc., Philadelphia, 

—M— 

Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., 

McGuigan, L. & Co., 48 
ork. 

Macrvuu: Fibre Co., Woonsocket, L 

Marston Co., John F., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
boston, Mass. 

Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 

Mautiey steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McLeod Leather Belting Co., Greensboro, 
N. C., 

Merrow Machine Co., 

Metailic Drawing Koll Co., 
chard, Mass. 

Mees & Mees, Charlotte, N. C. 

Metz & Co., H. A., 122 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 


Greenville, S. C. 
Machine Com- 


23% W. Trade 


New York. 


Stone St., New 


Boston, 


Hartford, Conn. 
indian WUr- 


McNaughton Mfg. Co. Maryville, Tenn. 
North Crolina Reed Co,., High Point, 


N. 

National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 

Nationai Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York 

New Brunswick 
Brunsick, N, J. 

N. Y..& N. J. Lubricant Co., 
way, New York. 

Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 


Chemical Co., New 


401 Broad- 


Cree & Landecker. $1 Broad St., New 


ork 
One & Houghton, 59 Pearl St., New 
rk, 


or 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. CG. 


L.. & Co... 81 Broad St., New 

or 

Palmer, Raymond & Co., 81 Broad St., 
New York, 

Parks-Cramer Co., 

Pawtucket Spinning 
Falls, * 

R. ©. Piekens Slasher Hood Co., 

tanburg, 8. C. 

Powers Kegulator Co., The. 

Puro-Sanitary Drinking 
Haydenville, Mass. 

Rose & Son, 24 Stone St., New York. 

Rice, Dobby Chain Co., Millbury, Mass. 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 
Sixth Ave., New York. 

Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
Ring Co., Central 


Spar- 


Chicago, Ul. 
Fountain Co., 


Rumsey Pump Co., Seneca Falls, N. z, Tripod Paint Co.. 6° N. Broad St., At- 


lanta, Ga. 
Sandoz Chemical Works, New York. J. Spencer Turner wo., Charlotte, N. C. 


LOW cil HOUuvps, Charwtte, i 
Sargents Sons Corp., Graniteville, "Snited Chemical Products York & 
Mass. Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Scaife & Sons Co... Wm, B., Oakmont, ra. U. Ring Trevele r Co., 
S K F Industries, inc., New York. Universal Winding 0., 


Providence, R. lL. 
Boston. Mass. 


Seydei Mig. Co., Jersey City, N. J. —VvV-— 
Shambow shuttie Co., Woonsocket, R. lL. Vogel Ce. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Sirine, J. Greenville, 8. C. 
Sounevorh & sons, inc., i, 26% Pearl St., 
_» New York. Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Boston. 
Southern Kaiilway, Charlotte, N. C. Mass. 
Southern Spindie & Fiyer Oo., Charlotte, Ridley Watts & Co., New York. 

N. Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co., 
Southern lkngineering Co., Charlotte, Carteret, N. J. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Southern Gypsum Co., inc., North Hol- Mass 

ston, Va. Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whitns- 


ville, Mass. 


Read vill Whitman & San, Clarence, New York. 

Wilson Co., Greenville, 8. C. 

Winchester Surgical Supply Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. J. 
Wood's, T. 'B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 


Spartan Sizing Compound Co., Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C. 

Stafford Co., The, 

Staley Mig. Co., A. k., Decatur 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Richmond, Va. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N, C. Pp 
Texas Co., The, 17 Battery Place, New a. : 

York. Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Woon- 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. socket, R. I 


Thomas Grate Bar Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Tolhurst Machine W orks, Troy, N. Yadkin Brick Yards, New London, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, J eer 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


IF YOUR SPINNING IS NOT PERFECT, WE CAN 
IMPROVE IT 


National Ring Traveler Company 
Providence, R. I. 


C.D. Taytor, Gaffney, C C D Praserey, Charlotte, N. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period Op 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Forced Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM. ALA. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C, 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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E RAW-IN only one Southern Gypsum Walls 


time and change to Attractive, Sound 
any cloth when you 
weave with 

The best Interior Walls for Offices, Commu- 


nity Building or Cottages are secured by using 
Southern Gypsum Company Plasters. 


66 79 You can’t overestimate the importance of at- 
tractive, sound, Vermin Proof surfaces. Southern 


Gypsum walls have no cracks or erevices for in- 
sects or germs. 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


Every one of the cotton mills listed below has 
used solid carloads of Southern Plasters. Many 
of them have bought in 500-ton lots. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. LIST OF TEXTILE MILL JOBS ON WHICH SOUTH. 


ERN GYPSUM COMPANY PLASTER HAS 
GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Buck Creek Cotton Mills................. Siluria, Alabama 


Gainesville Cotton Milis.............. Gainesville, Georgia 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co.......... New Holland, Georgia 
Thomaston Cotton Mills.......... .... Thomaston, Georgia 
511 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, 8. C. Aibemarte, N. C. 
Crescent Spinning Belmont, N. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. Mecklenburg Mills ...................000. Charlotte, N. C. 
Savona Manufacturing Co................ Charlotte, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Concord, N. C. 
N. B.— We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires SESE Py Sa ae ea Forest City, N. C. 
for every kind of loom. > 0 Gastonia, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Proximity Cotton Mills.......... Greensboro, N. C. 
— ateranmeiinae White Oak Cotton Mills................ Greensboro, N. C. 
Cannon Manufacturing Co............... Kannapolis, N. C. 
Kannapolis Cotton Milis...... ........ Kannapolis, N. C. 
Landis, N. C. 
Rosemary Manufacturing Co............. Rosemary, N. C. 
The Cotton Textile Manufacturers require a variety of Entwistle Manufacturing Co........... Rockingham, N. C. 
ir r its. Pee Dee Cotton Mills.................. Rockingham, N. C. 
starches to produce specifically Gesired Rowan Cotton Salisbury, N. C. 
OUR KNOWLEDGE of the needs of the textile industry. Shelby, N. C. 
OUR UNEXCELLED FACILITIES for producing a wide West Durham, N. C. 
range of products Hanes Knitting Mills............... Winston-Salem, N. C. 
solve the sizing and fiinishing problems o © Votton Manu- Chester, S. C. 
facturer. Clifton Manufacturing Co................. Converse, S. C. 
For the best results use these standard starches. eee... ss Greenville, S. C. 
Victor-Monaghan Milis Greenville, S. C. 
400 Mill Eagle Famous N Laurens, S. C. 
Pacolet Manufacturing Co...............64.. Pacolet, S. C. 
Eagle ** Pelzer Manufacturing Peizer, S. C. 
500 Mill C.P.Special Biue Buckle Cotton Mills................. Rock Hil, S. C. 
Eagle Wymojo Cotton Rock Hill, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S&S. C. 
Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co........ Ware Shoals, 4 Cc. 
Glen-Lowry Manufacturing Co........... Whitmire, S. C. 
Blue River Crystal Winnsboro, S. C. 
Woodruff, S. C. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Milis.............. Fieldale, Va. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
NEW YORK Agents in every city in the South. Send for 
| literature and prices to 
Southern Office: GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Southern Gypsum Co. 
arch North Holston, Va. 
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fabric unsurpassed. 


preference. 


1TAFFORD Automatic Looms in- 


crease production, decrease operat- 
ing costs and produce a quality of 
They are built with 
either shuttle or bobbin-changing auto- 
matic features depending upon conditions 
to be met or to suit your own individual 
@) Write for full information. 


SiAEE 
WEAVING 
READVI 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WHITEHEAR, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


OUTHE 
J. H. MAYES 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


D COMPANY 
CHINERY 
ASS. 


502 COL TBLDG. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Our New Products: 


DIRECT SKY BLUE T CONC. 
DIRECT BLACK E. U. CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 2B CONC. 
DIRECT BLUE 3B CONC. 
DIRECT BROWN GC CONC. 


All Shades of 
NAVY BLUE & CORDOVAN 


Unitep CHemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Southern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Geo. W. WATSON, Hazichurst, Miss. 


The Standard of Excellence for 
Electrical Installations 


IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 
VILLAGES 


HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, Inc. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agélutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 
than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Bosson & Lane 


Established 1895 


Manufacturers of High Grade 
Sulphonated and Saponified Castor Oil Products 
for Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Cotton Goods in the Piece, Yarn or Raw Stock 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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